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BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND.—At a Meeting of the Trustees held on July 27, | eciacs 
SHIPS of 501 a Year, tenable for Two Years, were awarded 


jn PAINTING to 
George Murray, Royal Academy Schools. 
eas oa Royal College of Art. 
ULPTUR 
=e er John Brown. Royal Academy Schools. 
Charles James Pibworth, Koyal College of Art. 
In BLACK and WHITE to 
Francis Owen Salisbury, Royal Academy Schools. 
seen in the East Corridor of the 


The tion Works can be 
Imperial ynstitute, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington. 
Entrance by the East ‘‘Staff Entrance,” underneath the Prine %, 


Entrance, on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, July 30. August 1 an 
from 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES. 





URSERY GOVERNESS or LADY HELP.— 
YOUNG LADY desires ENGAGEMENT. Well educated. 
Musical. Daily preferred.—E. L., 43, Barrington Koad, Brixton, 8.W. 


[LF ERBARY RESEARCH at the BRITISH 

USEUM and INDEXING undertaken. Translations effected 
from French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch.—Linevisr, 
22, Colwell Road, Dulwich. 


ELL-KNOWN ENGLISH LITERARY MAN, 








who has ne gent his life abroad. and is intimately uainted 
with the Libraries Archives existing in the South of 
especially in Paris poet. re to ears RESEA ES 


L RIES aan. 
A. P. Watt & Son, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, Landen, w.c. 


Git of PETERBOROUGH. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN AND SECRETARY. 
The Committee of the Beggy Help oe rrmeeal invite 
ap} agened Lae! the above post. Sala 
the appointed will be requ! Ay. to grey the whole of his 
time to the guises of the Office, and must have had previous experience 
ins Public Je will ai —_ 


Applications, in own handwriting, stating age and qualifications, and 








accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials. to be sent to the 
Geant Public Library, Peterborough, endorsed “ Librarian,” not 
later than "August 8 . 

_Suly 27, 1898. 





TECHNICAL CO LLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


The ASSISTANT gr hea ee in ENGLISH, LATIN, and 
FRENCH is VACANT. Salary 1001. annum. 
Applications to be sent in to the theca not later than August 16. 


Statement of duties may be obtained upon “ag to 
THOS. THORP, Secretary. 
M 480N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Council invite applications for the above shou! pointment. 
by ould be sent to the 











undersigned not later than Monday, eyelet: 
The Candidate elected will be required to 54 upon his duties on 
October 1, 1898. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


BosouGH of WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

‘The conte meauce the services of a TEACHER of MATHE- 
MATICS, — also to act as General Director of Studies (Evening 
Classes only at resent). University Graduate preferred. Salary 200/. 
perannum. Furthe erie culars may had be a Appli- 
cations, stating age three testi- 

monials, to be sent to =e Koy a 

By Order, IGSON SIMPSON, Town Clerk. 
July 14, 1898. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The Council invite cupteteee ie La Ce PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERAT 
The remuneration attached to the Chair ail be not less than 5001. 
perannum, and will consist of a fixed stipend and a share of Fees. 
Applications must be sent, not Jater than ns 10, to the Secrerary, 
from whom further particulars may be obtai! 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING. 

The Council of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, invite applica- 
Song for the appointment of PROFESSOR of "MI NING, ata stipend of 
3001. ahd half the Class Fees. The Professor will be required to conduct 
Giasses in bog HE ee a. both for Students attending 
over Three Years and for Persons 
cugured in | Goltieries and attending ‘One or Two C per ron 

The Professor will have to undertake Private Practice to 
limited extent. ‘Applications wi 1 be received up to August 15, aaa the 

Professor will be required to enter upon his duties on October 1, 




















UNIVERSITY COURT of ST. ANDREWS. 


The Court pro int a LECTURER on the Ligeti 
LANGUAGE and ITERATO! E and on ROMANCE PHILOLOGY i 
the UNITED COLLEGE. The appointment to be for a term of Three 
Years from October 1 next. Salary 250! per annum, with Class Fees. 
e Lecturer may be required to conduct a Qualifying Course at 
Uatweaie comes Dundee.—Applications, with twenty copies of 
testimonials, will received "~ Mr. Srvarr Grace, Secretary to the 
University Court, until Augee?t °! next. 
St. Andrews, July 20, 1898. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
Ahad will REOPEN Poser MICHAELMAS a i Phd ESDAY, 
September 13 Ap ‘or filling to o the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuenr, M. _ late Scholar of Balliol vn hag Oxford. 
During the last Schvoi Year 20 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibi- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 231 Scholarships have been 
taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambridge.) 
At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the Lag owy who ae 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 w ad 
London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified for Medical edtometon, 
About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 











obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


MADAME AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and 
ee GOVERNESSES. Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, ‘Com- 
panions. Secretaries 7% ries the CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
XSIA, AUSTRALASIA 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or sir and Tutors for 
at home or abroad.—A 

















YHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Penge ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON 
mae ULL COURSE of TRAINING in go paration a i CAM- 
IDOE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the tay ane a of 
Teashion is offered to Ladies who desire to become Teac 
Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher " Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 
COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMRER 14, 1898. 
The Winsworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in 
Temporary mises in September, 1898. 
Address Miss Atice Woops, aren i Maria Grey Training 
College, y Road, } y, N. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
too gaa for the SESSION 1898-9 will be forwarded on 
- eati 
DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW; and DEPART- 
MEN T for WOMEN. 
2. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
Special Prospectuses can also be obtained of 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann's Square. Manchester, or at the 
liege. 








bd 


SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


© 
Sp S2rxAane 


all 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bsxyon, M.A., 8, f Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING. & CO., who, from their cutmuaten and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her 

Home and other Classes, Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in 
English Language and Literature, and receive Members for the Fourth 
Session of the Home Students’ Literary Reading Society, early in 
October.—143, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 

WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, bet ly oy E. Established 

1880. Telephone 3,330. ‘Three Clasees ad All app to be 
made to the Lapy SuPeRINTENDENT. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. Strictly con- 
fidential. Reyond 3,000 words, 10 per 1,000 —Miss Warp, 58, 
St. Fillan’s Road, Catford. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 
of 72 words. References a Authors.—Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe Gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING 1d. per folio. 

by arrangement. MSS. carefully revised. 
receives jon." lati - 
bers, 172, Strand, London, W.C. 























Large quantities 
Work sent by post 
Granam, Surrey 








ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, 





The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
per ag (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under Sixteen Years 
age; those at the Institute’s *s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, 
are of an Intermediate Grade for Students not under Fourteen Years of 
age. The ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS to both Colleges are held in 
SEPTEMBER, and the SESSIONS COMMENCE in OCTUBER. rti- 
culars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships. Fees, and Courses 
of Study may be obtained from the respecti ve Colleges, or from the 
Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL CULLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 








ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Expert Stenographers 
and Typists sent out for temporary work. Verbatim French = German 
Reporters for ig pleancatl Sar Literary a 
into and from all Languag: 
and Lobsloa Type- writing, ‘Indexing of Selentifie os 


Pupils Tt Trained for Indexing a1 and Secretarial W Work. 
NFORMATI ON OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 
D, M.A. Centre of Communication for the Learned Pro- 


pity Tame Advised. Service Tuition.—Office of the INFOURMA- 
TION GAZETTE. 





Foreign 
Libraries 











A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Students not — 
Sixteen preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical E 

Chemicai and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fees for a full 
Associateship Course, 251. per Session. Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering—W. C. UNWIN, FR S. M Inst.C.E. 

a and Electrical Engineering—W. E. AYRTON, F. RS. Past 


Pres. Inst E.E. 
Chemistry —H. 3. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. LL.D. FR S. 
and M ). HENRICI, Ph D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL — FINSBURY, 
Leonard Street, City Road, E 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction i Day Students not 
under Fourteen Years of one i Sor bose ng to enter Engineering and 
Chemical Industries. Fees, 151 sion. Professors :— 


Physics and Electrical Pogineering_S. Pp. ne D.8e F.RS. 
W. E. DALBY, M.A. BSc. 











M.I.M.E. 
pa MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.I.C. 
JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.c. 


S'- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALRERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 3, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.m , by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER in the Governors’ Hall. 





HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 

interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 

Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 88. placed 

with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practica} 

experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 

Sy a and testimonials from Leading Authors on tacaasatis to 
. M. Bureues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY, 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without begged Seder recom- 
mendation of a friend who as experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By patos RBERT THRING, Secretary. 


Mr A 





G. HE 


4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the poate is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 





tae AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late en Director of George Routled, atas & Sons, 
oes will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
m. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Rentioien has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. ‘Terms on applica- 
tion.—Temporary Offices: Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





ree Entrance Scholarships will be offered for ion in 
September, viz., One of 1501. and One of 60/. in Chemistry and Physics, 
blo Goan Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; 
ane in Anatomy, 5 Seeeeees and Chemistry for Third Year’s 
m the Unive 





UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70i., ae key Phan sina of 
ll fered f tition at the 
ON in ARTS, which ‘COMM. NCES OCTO- 
BER 12.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. Extxr- 
sHAw, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





aenelacah and Money Prizes of the value of 300/. are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising | Agents, 
an COCKSPUR ear CHAR NG CROSS, 
ity Office: 15, GREAT W INCHESTER STREET, Be, 
Insert Statement| Be possible prices. Special terms to 
Publish . * 8, &c., on applicati 








Special Cinsees are held Gort the year for the 
Scientific and I M.B. of the University of 


ndon 
= Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 
b-Rooms anf an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
Tne School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat Secrerary. 
The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 








BEDForD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1898-9 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 6 
Students are expected to enter their Names between 2 and 4 on Wednes- 
day, October 5. Further information on application. 


made ure or to Hospital Practice, and special ar ae 
ments are made for Students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of a; peer Leagings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a List 0 edical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Ta, - into otnelr bat sngo 





For Pros; us and all culars apply to "Mr. Rene, the Medical 
Secretary. i P. HAW: 8, M.A. M.D. Oxon., Dean. 








OC MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


mckths sup) =~4 re moderate terms. 
on RD SQUA 
DULAU & CO. tt, 80. ARE. 


—— = — 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
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RENCH LITERATURE.—CATALOGUE post 
free on application. Also 54 and 56, ENGLISH BOOKS.—E. 
Hector, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


a: Dickens, ‘Thackeray, Lever, _Ainsworth ; Books ius. 
iz, &c. The 











trated by G.and R. Cr ch, 
it and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. a bought.— 


Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, 





» @&@ iS & ED Vs f, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Rooks, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now realy. SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANU: SCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT. BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of books out ag print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their larg e Stoc! 





‘CATALOGU ES MONTHLY, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








Now ready, 


y ° 

ATALOGUE No. 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 

by Cozens, Turner, Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 

—scarce Engravings—Fine-Art Kooks—Kelmscott Press Books— Works 

by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





Just published, gratis and post free, 








[HE TOPOGRAPHER. 
A CATALOGUE of nearly 2,000 Books relating to every part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, scarce Engravings, early Maps, Water-Colour 
Drawings, &c. 
WALTER V. DANIELL, 
53, Mortimer Street, London, W. 
A = A L oO G U’ Cz 


W. M. VOYNICH & C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
FIRST LIST of BOOKS offered FOR SALE, including Incunabula 
—Early Americana — Condemned and Burnt Books — English Books 
before 1640—Palmistry, &c. 
Now ready, post free, Is. 
92, Edith Grove, Chelsea, 8. W., London. 
(By post only.) 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published = of nearly 


all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
TTALOGUES of New Books and Re- 








by a executed by return. —- ae > 
owen 2. ren ac. postage 1LpzntT & Fizip, 67, Moorgate 
OOKS WANTED.—Moore’s Alps in 1864. Rare 


Kooks wanted. Priced List free. Rare Books sup — 25,000 
in Stock. State wants.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birming 


A®™ ATEURS of ANTIQUITIES.—FOUR 

ENGRAVINGS (BOGAERTS), from the year 1772, printed on 
Satin, representing the Fire of the Amsterdam Theatre on May 11, 1772, 
are TO KE SOLD at the price of 5001.— App 7 Let g letters post paid, to 
Mr. A. J. A. DE Kox, Bergen-op-Zoom, 








HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The sees PRESS, Ltd., Sai ey and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the = iaiips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or pla‘ 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Tea., be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate 4 
should be retained. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 


in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 





iculars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c. , Association, 


full 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘* Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 





MACKBRAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, oa 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


. Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
joor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, eases, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROO: 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect abemen, Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


_Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 








Sales by Anction. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects from various Private 
Sources, including Scientific, Photographic, and Electrical 
Apparatus, Se. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

on FRIDAY NEXT, August 5, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
—— view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, August 9. 
An important and valuable Collection of Curiosities from many 
parts, Relics, Trophies, Antiquities, China, &c. 
Me: J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 


as above. 
on view the day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


—_->— 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, Frencb, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s, each. 


The TATE COLLECTION 


(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). 7 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at Millban 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 


ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 


JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL, 
J. S. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. EB. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON, 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
= of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 

types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 


under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub. 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d, each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End). 





Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. 
(Part 1X. now ready, 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


MANN, &c. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
OUR FUTURE EMPIRE inthe FAR EAST. By the Author of ‘1920.’ 
FREE TRADE and FOREIGN POLICY. By J. A. Hobson. 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
The ART of BLACKMAIL. By a Financial Journalist. 
CHRIST and the APPEAL to the PEOPLE. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
The LIKENESS of CHRIST. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
The KELMSCOTT PRESS and the NEW PRINTING. By Alber 
Louis Cotton. 
The DEFEAT of the OIL-KINGS. By Robert Donald. 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. Ry Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle. 
HOW the COMMUNION TABLES were set ALTAR-WISE. by Prot. 


yee. 
ic heal of AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By Sir Julius 
yogel. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of EAST LONDON. By Canon Barnett. 
LIBERALISM and EMPIRE. by J. Compton Rickett, M.P. 
WANTED: a DEFEAT. By a New Radical. 

London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Ts NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No, 258, AUGUST, 1898. 
MR. GLADSTONE and his PARTY. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
ENGLAND and AMERICA. By Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
K.C.M.G. F.R.8. 
The Sgn ny ody in CUBA. By Antonio Gonzalo Pérez, Member of 





The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD in 1898. By the Hon. George C. 
Brodrick, Warden of Merton College 

The THEATRICAL POSITION. By Frederick Wedmore. 

The MONEY-LENDING INQUIRY. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

VEGETARIAN STILL: a Reply to Sir Henry Thompson. By Dr. 
Josiah Oldfield. 

COMMERCIAL MANSLAUGHTER. By Miss Gertrude Tuckwell. 

RECENT SCIENCE. by Prince Kropotkin. 

A 7A for the BETTER TEACHING of MANNERS. By Mrs. Hugh 


A GORDON MYTH. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

The TAXATION of GROUND VALUES, by Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER in SELF-DEFENCE. By W. H. Mallock. 

AMERICAN ‘YELLOW JOURNALISM.’ By Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


, ONGMAR. 8 MAGAZINE 
No. 190. AUGUST, 1898. 8vo. price 
Pl MEN o’ MENDIP. By Walter Raymond. “sel Iv.-VI. 
LOCUSTS. By Miss A. Werner. 
The BROTHERS. By Harold Child. 
TRAITS and HUMOURS of an OLD-WORLD BOOK. By Mrs. C. 





TEDDY'S SECOND INNINGS. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
The MYTH of the SOLDAN. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

B No. 994. AUGUST, 1898. 2s. 6d. 

SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

JOHN SPLENDID. Conclusion. By Neil Munro. 

An INDIAN SENSATION. ky Colonel H. C. E. Ward, C.1E. 

MURRAY of BROUGHTON. By Andrew Lang. 

0 CLARISSA. 

SMOLLETT and the OLD SEA-DOGS. 

The FAROES. 

ODD VOLUMES. II. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

The NEW ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 

The LOOKER-ON :—The Spanish-American War: its Illusions and 
their Explanation —The Duty and the Beauty of Giving In.—Un- 
veiling of the ban Patriot —The Latest Thing in Rages.—Mr. 
Winterley’s Communication : his Views on the Morals of Society. 

The LAST SIX MONTHS. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


((HAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BUOK ON CUBA. 


CUBA: Past and Present. By RICHARD DAVEY, 
Author of ‘ The Sultan and his Subjects.’ With Portraits, Illustra- 
tions, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. (Ready. 

“ Should be in the hands of every one who desires to understand the 

Cuban question.’’—Daily News. 

“A valuable and an eminently timely work....Careful, intelligent, 
fair-minded, and well informed.”—Gla»gow Herald, 





NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


The MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. By AvuGUSTIN 
FILON. With an Introduction by W. L. COURTNEY. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 

“Interesting, amusing, and lucid book. An admirable piece of 
work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“M. Filon’s judgment is alert and acute....A book which no one can 


afford to neglect.’’—Scotsman. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
ACGUST. 
The DYNASTIC CRISIS in SPAIN. By a Spaniard. 
The REAL CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By Joseph Knight. 
The TWO BYRONS. By Walter Sichel. 
MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
aa and SACERDOTALISM. By Canon Malcolm 
‘oll. 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. By William Sharp. 
The PREVENTION of CONSUMPTION. By Malcolm Morris, 
F.R.C.8._Ed. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN as FOREIGN MINISTER. By a. 
The INDIVIDUALIST. Chaps. 1-3. By Wentworth Moore. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


EMORIAL CHAPEL (Paris Bazaar Fire) ; 

Recreation Block, Plymouth Citadel; Design for a Mausoleum ; 

also, The Church of St. Martin, Canterbury ; the British Archeological 

Association at Peterborough; the Ro: Archeological Institute at 

Lancaster, &c.—See the KUILDER of July 30 (4d.; by post, 43d.). 

Through any Newsagent or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








Price 11. 1s. net. 
ASSYRIAN DEEDS and DOCUMENTS 


RECORDING THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY. 


Including the so-called Private Contracts, Legal Decisions, 
and Proclamations preserved in the Kouyunjik 
Collections of the British Museum. 


Chiefly of the Seventh Century B.c. 
Copied, Collated, Arranged, Abstracted, Annotated, 
and Indexed 


BY 


The Rev. C. H. W. JOHNS, M.A, 


Vol. I. 
CUNEIFORM TEXTS. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 


YHE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
Victorian Edition, eee) gt 6d. “A very valuable addition to 








London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Prineipal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 

=. cao pega seonece te Peart wii r a Dictions: giving 
ount oO e places named, an ndix on English T 

lations of the Bible-and Six Maps. - aisle 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bi van Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
= 1.4 = to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 


Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ 





MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


LITERATURE says :—‘ Mr. Hewlett’s entrancing story, this epic of the greenwood, which he has called ‘ The Forest 
Lovers,’ might well serve as an inst and ple of the true as distinguished from the false romance.” 
The SPECTATOR says :—“‘ ‘ The Forest Lovers’ is no mere literary tour de force, but an uncommonly attractive romance, 


the charm of which is greatly enhanced by the author’s excellent style.” 
The SPEAKER says: —‘' A very striking book......A book which has a singular freshness and beauty, despite its lite- 


rary affectations. It is one which ought to command a wide popularity.” 
The AC Y says :—‘‘ A remarkable book......He has taken the old motives and wrought them up into a new 


thing of beauty, a creation of his own.” 
The ATHEN_4A:UM says :—‘ There is some most excellent matter in the volume as well—some charming bits of descrip- 


tion, and a tale ingeniously woven out of airy nothings.” 


OTHER POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. Gs, each. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ This is a charming story.” 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
W. D. HoweLts, in LITERATURE, says :—‘' A very clever new novel.” 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘' A story which must please every one who reads it.” 


THE GENERAL MANAGER'S STORY. 


By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 
The ATHEN_EUM says :—“ The story is vividly told, and decidedly well kept up with tales of hairbreadth escapes 
and collisions commendable for vigour and naturalness......A book which holds the interest.” 


THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The ATHENZUM says :—‘‘A story that can be recommended to young and old alike.” 






































Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO HIS SON ON RELIGION. 


By ROUNDELL, First EARL of SELBORNE. 





THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK ON THE LICENSING ACTS AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By ALFRED T. DAVIKS, Solicitor and Notary Public, Cursitor of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 





AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Price ls. 


Contents :—The TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. By Cecil Lowis. Chaps. 10-11.—JULES MICHELET. By H.C. 
Macdowall._The GENTLE ART of CYCLING. By an Ambler. III. The Ghosts of a Surrey Park.—A RHYME of 
MAY.—CLEVER MICK MORIARTY. By C. K. Burrows.—The BASIS of INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Thomas Baty. 
—The SHEPHERDS of OLYMPUS.—A NEW EDITION of DON QUIXOTE. By David Hannay.—MESSER CINO and 
the LIVE COAL. By Maurice Hewlett.—The STORY of the UGANDA MUTINY. By Major Mockler-Ferryman. 








THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, illustrated, price ls. 4d., 
The BATTLE of MANILLA BAY. The Destruction of the Spanish Fleet described by 


Eye-Witnesses. With a Sketch Plan. 
I. Narrative of Colonel George A, Loud. 
II. Colonel George A. Loud’s Diary, written during the Battle. 
III. Narrative of Dr. Charles P. Kindleberger, Junior Surgeon of the Flag-Ship ‘‘ Olympia.” 
IV. Narrative of Joel C. Evans, Gunner of the ‘‘ Boston.” 


AN ARTIST with ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET. By Walter Russell. With Pictures 


from Sketches made on the spot. 


FACTS about the PHILIPPINES. With a Discussion of Pending Problems. By F. A. 
VANDERLIP. With a Map and Pictures from Photographs. 


LIFE in MANILLA. By W. Cumming. With Pictures from Photographs. 


And numerous other Articles of general interest. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, illustrated, price ls., 


CONTAINS— 


BIG GUNS and ARMOUR of the U.S. NAVY. By E. B. Rogers, U.S.N. 
LAWN TENNIS for SCHOOL-BOYS. By J. P. Paret. 
DENISE and NED TOODLES. Chaps.17-20. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Luurrep, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 453, for AUGUST, 1898. 
1, HER MEMORY. By Maarten Maartens. Chaps. 5-6. 
2. The O'DONNELLS in SPAIN. 
3. DOUBLE SIXKS. 
4. THOMAS CAREW. 
5. AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 
6. ENDYMION PORTER. 
7. A VISIT tothe HOLY MAN of the CEVENNES. 
8. HELEN in LEUCE. 
9. An ATTRACTIVE PESSIMIST. 
10. The KINDLY FRUITS of the EARTH. 
11. LOURDES. 
12. MY CIGAR. 
13. The WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. 





(Conclusion.) 





NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


(An Account of the Life and Belief of 
the Burmese.) 


By H. FIELDING. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 

“It is a prose poem, and a fine one too......It is the picture 
of a world that must stir all the poetic feeling and sympathy 
of a man...... The book is full of striking matter.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*A volume full of interesting details about the life and 
thoughts of the disciples of Buddha—these chronicles of an 
eye-witness are full of colour and detail.”—Datly Chronicle. 





BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY. 


The LIFE of JOHN CHURCHILL, 


FIRST DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. Vols. I. and II., 
to the Accession of Queen Anne. By Field-Marshal 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. G.C.B.G.C.M.G. D.C L. 
LL.D., Commander-in-Chief. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 
and other Illustrations and Plans, Fourth Edition, 32s. 


NOW READY. 


OLD TRACKS and NEW LAND- 
MARKS, Wayside Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, 
Mitylene,&c. By MARY A. WALKER. With Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, and from Photo- 
graphs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 

“A pleasant pot pourri of anecdote, jest, of ancient lore 
and modern gossip, illustrated with dainty sketches selected 
from the writer’s own portfolio.”— Bookman, 





BY MR. LORD. 


The LOST POSSESSIONS of ENG- 


LAND, Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manilla, Dunkirk, 
Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian Islands, &c. By 
WALTER FREWEN LORD, Author of ‘The Lost 
Empires of the Modern World,’ &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story of England’s lost possessions is generally 
interesting, and Mr. Lord’s book, which is well and cleverly 
written, will be found worth reading.”—Guardian. 





BY MR. BICKFORD-SMITH. 


CRETAN SKETCHES. By R. A. H. 


BICKFORD-SMITH, M.A. F.S.A. With 9 Full-Page 
Drawings by Melton Prior, and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 

** People intending to pay Crete a holiday visit might do 
worse than take the volume as a guide-book. Itis a pretty 
good picture of what Crete was during the insurrection.” 

Daily News. 





BENTLEYS’ 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
The most Recent Additions to the Series are— 


DEAR FAUSTINA. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON. 
ACTE. By Hugh Westbury. 
CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castle. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. By the Author 


of ‘ Prisoners and Captives.’ 


The Volumes are uniformly bound in cloth. Each Work 
in the Series may be had separately, price Six Shillings. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—o—_ 


NEW WORK BY MR. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Social Transfurmations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 

“It has occurred to Mr. T. H. S. Escott to put into a 
handy and readable volume a ber of pl it pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting aud suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.” —Globe. 


NEW WORK 


BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. extra cloth, with 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16s. 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA. 


Recollections of Adventures among Man- 
darins, Wreckers, and Head-Hunting 
Savages. 

By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., 

Late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, — 


— oe 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations from the Author's 
Drawings and Maps, 24s. 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM. 


A Record of Journeys Up and Down the Country, and of 
Life among the People from 1691 to 189, 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A. LL.B, 
Formerly Director of the Department of Mines in Siam, 
[Now ready, 

‘*Mr. Smyth possesses also many of the mental qualities 
which go to make a good traveller, or at least a good writer 
of books of travel.” — Zimes. 

“A deeply a of the Siamese people, their 
ways, their views, and their country.”—Daily Chronicle, 

‘* Here at last is the kind of book for which all English 
readers interested in Siam have been waiting. It is the work 
of a writer whose conclusions are the result of perscnal 
observation.”—Datly News, 





Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND 
LADY 


(Miss Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys, 1797-1830). 
Edited by Lady STRACHEY. 
Second Impression. 

‘*No more delightful book, and none with the character- 
istic Highland atmosphere more strongly perceptible in it, 
has been published for many a long day than the autobio- 
graphy of Elizabeth Grant......The book is altogether 
charming.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“One «f the most delightful books that any reader could 
desire is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, in the 
* Memoirs of a Highland Lady.’ ”— World. 

**We bave seldom read a book as rich in interesting 
good stories, and portraite of quaint and striking 





With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in 
China and the Far Kast. 

** We cannot call to mind any book in the English language 
which gives so much information about Formosa, ‘la bella’ 
as the early navigators call it, its bistory, people, trade, and 
productions, as Mr. Pickering does in this ente:taining 
volume.”— Zimes. 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIKS. 

In 1 vol. large 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE and BACK. 


A Journey Down the Yukon from its Source to its 
Mouth. By J. H. EK. SECKETAN, C.E., of Ottawa. 
With Hints to intending Prospectors. 

‘* Mr. Secretan’s book is wholesome reading. A country 
perpetually frozen, a scarcity of almost the bare necessities 
of life, and the toils of the journey are described graphically 
enough to daunt all but those who love a hard life for its 
own sake,”—TZimes. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 


HOLMES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. By 


ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The Price of a 
Pearl,’ ‘A Painter's Romance,’ &c. 


NEW STORY 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. paper cover, ls. 


The THOUGHT ROPE. By 


CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ‘ Waynfiete,’ 
‘Tne ‘ender Mercies of the Good,’ &c. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NOW READY, iu 1 vol. paper cover, 1s. 


The SILENCE BROKEN. A Story 


of the Unexplained. By G. M. ROBINS, Author of ‘ Her 
Point of View,’ &c. 





NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 


Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Claim of 
Anthony Lockhart,’ &c. 

‘** Miss Betty’s Mistake’ can unhesitatingly be entered 
upon that list which carries the names of Miss Sergeant’s 
happiest efforts to amuse us by means of wholesome fiction, 
The story is cleverly arranged and capitally written.” 

Literary World, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1Tep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





personalities as these Memoirs.”—Literary World. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1873-1881. 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.L., 


Sometime Under-Secre of State for the Colonies, 
Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 

‘‘Itis difficult to put this most entertaining book down 
when once the reader has dipped into its pages. For 
beguiling a dull hour, for reading at odd moments, it were 
hard to find a better book.”—St. James’s Budget. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 
A Description of the Means and Methods employed in 
Constructing Marine ts. 
By Rear-Admiral 
Sir WILLIAM J. L. WHARTON, K.C.B., 
Hydrograpber to the Admiralty. 


A New Edition, Revised throughout. With Diagrams and 
Illustrations. 





INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
On Thin Paper, small feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POCKET HANDBOOK OF 
TRAVEL TALK. 


Colloquial Dialogues and Vocabularies in English, French, 
German, and Italian. 

Set up in Parallel Columns. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in 
eat part Rewritten, to adapt it to the requirements of 

odern Travellers, including Photographers and Cyclists. 

** The best of its kind.”—Atheneum. 
** Comes in a new form with many improvements.” 
Guardian. 


** One of, if not the, most useful phrase book in existence. 
Queen. 





NOW READY, with 66 Illustrations and Maps, 
crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


CHAMONIX and MONT BLANC: - 
a Guide. By EDWARD WHYMPBR. 


** An invaluable guide.”— Times. 
** Quite fascinating.”— Globe. 





NOW READY, with 80 Illustrations and Maps, 
crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


ZERMATT andthe MATTERHORN: 
a Guide. By BDWARD WHYMPER. 


‘** The ideal of what such a Guide ought to be.” , 
Literary World. 


A few Copies in Sheets from the First Editions of the 
above Works, with uncut edges, are reserved for binding, 
price 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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China in Transformation. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Many years ago Mr. Consul Meadows pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘The Chinese and 
their Rebellions,’ in the preface to which 
he recommended his readers to study the 
last chapter first. In a somewhat similar 
spirit the title of the present work repre- 
sents the contents of the closing chapters 
only. In saying this we do not wish to 
imply that its earlier portions, which 
consist of a series of valuable and in- 
structive essays on China and the Chinese, 
are in any sense out of place, any more 
than that the bulk of Mr. Meadows’s 
monumental work is for a moment to be 
thought lightly of. On the contrary, every 
page of the present volume should be care- 
fully studied by those who desire to gain a 
right understanding of the present position 
in China. Mr. Colquhoun has made several 
journeys through portions of the empire, 
and he has studied the Chinese question from 
“the egg to the apples.” It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to listen to him when he dis- 
courses on the geographical, economic, and 
social questions which constitute the greater 
part of his work. English people have 
a way of ignoring interests which are 
really theirs when they have to regard 
them from a distance, and only those who 
have attempted to inform their countrymen 
on matters relating to China can appreciate 
the strange absence of all enthusiasm con- 
cerning one of the largest commercial and 
political interests which we possess. As Mr. 
Colquhoun tells us :— 

‘* The net total value of imports and exports 
[into and from China] in 1896 was 55,768, 5001., 
and the total gross value 57,274,0001., of which 
British dominions contributed 39,271,0001., 
leaving for all other nations 18,003,000/...... 
showing...... that Great Britain not only carries 
82 per cent. of the total foreign trade with 
China, but pays 76 per cent. of the dues and 
duties collected in the trade.” 

These are striking facts, and prove how 
largely the growth of our commercial empire 
has been the work of individuals. From 
the time of the early settlement of British 
traders at Canton down to the present day, 





it may fairly be said that but a handful of 
men have brought about the state of things 
indicated by the above figures. With 
little help from the Government, and with 
still less support from the people of this 
country, the pioneers of the trade with 
China carved out their own fortunes, while 
they added wealth and empire to the mother 
country. 

Recent events have tended to show that 
the same process will have to be continued 
if the same results are to be obtained. Other 
traders are receiving the full support of 
their respective governments, while British 
merchants have no immediate prospect of 
getting more than half-hearted countenance 
from Downing Street. China is a long way 
off, and is beyond the immediate purview 
of the Foreign Office. The result is that 
the whole Chinese question is regarded as 
something supplementary to the main in- 
terests of the Empire, and is placed much 
on a level with the concerns of other peoples 
and tribes who have the misfortune to live 
to the east of the Suez Canal. As Mr. 
Colquhoun points out, it is a notable fact 
that while ‘‘England’s Asiatic dominions 
and dependencies cover more than 1,600,000 
square miles,” she has no Asiatic depart- 
ment connected with the Foreign Office. 
Within the last few days an additional 
Assistant Under - Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has been ——_ for the 
special purpose of superintending our rights 
and interests in West Africa. It is difficult 
to suppose that even the Foreign Office can 
consider our Asiatic and African interests 
to be of equal significance, and yet in the 
lesser department they adopt the reasonable 
step of appointing an expert for its super- 
vision, while they leave Asia (with the 
exception of India) without any special 
representative. 

r. Colquhoun lays just emphasis on the 
importance of strengthening our position 
in China by the construction of railways 
throughout the empire. For many years 
his name has been associated with a scheme 
for connecting Burma by railway with the 
south-western province of Yunnan, and in 
the present work he again expounds the 
advantages of the proposed line, which 
should, in his opinion, be further ex- 
tended to the Yangtsze in the north and 
to Canton in the east. In the present 
scramble for China it is becoming more 
and more obvious that the valley of the 
Yangtsze should become our sphere of 
influence. We have been repeatedly told 
in the House of Commons that this is 
the case, while at the same time inquir- 
ing members have found great difficulty in 
eliciting from ministers any definite state- 
ment as to the boundaries of this region. 
Mr. Curzon on one occasion stated that by 
the valley of the Yangtsze Kiang was under- 
stood the provinces adjoining that river, 
adding that the boundaries of those pro- 
vinces were well known. If these state- 
ments are to be taken literally, the provinces 
of Yunnan, Szechuan, Hupeh, Hunan, Anhui, 
Kiangsi, and Kiangsu would all fall within 
our sphere. But the words had hardly 
been uttered when it was announced that 
a Belgian syndicate, under the direction of 
Russia and France, had entered into a con- 
tract to construct a railway from Peking to 
Hankow on the Yangtsze, in the very heart 





of the sphere which we had been told to 
regard as our own. It is this backing out 
of our obligations which has disheartened 
so many followers of the present Govern- 
ment with reference to affairs in China. 
Compared with the settled and determined 
policy of Russia, our diplomacy appears 
weak and vacillating, and, in spite of the 
brave words of Lord Salisbury and others, 
the doubt must arise whether in the future 
our action will be any more consistent and 
resolute than in the past. 

The writer is fully alive to the 
advancing tendency of the Russians, and 
even credits them with designs which 
many will consider to be far-fetched and 
unlikely of accomplishment. It is probable, 
in his opinion, that their next move will be 
to absorb Mongolia, Turkestan, and Tibet 
within the frontiers of the Tsar. These are 
adventures which would be undertaken only 
with the object of attacking India. In them- 
selves they are absolutely profitless. To no 
conquerors could the dreary wastes of Mon- 
golia and Tibet be otherwise than useless 
possessions. Already the Russian Empire 
is large out of all proportion to its popula- 
tion, and to add to its empty territory by 
acquiring other vast barren possessions 
would be political folly, unless the advance 
formed a step towards the acquisition of 
some rich dominion, such as India. But at 
present, and for many years to come, China 
must remain the object of Russian ambition. 
As Mr. Colquhoun says, ‘‘ Russia will move 
forward until she encounters, in place of a 
soft organism, a hard one, which should be 
England.” At the present time she is 
pressing hard on a soft and rich organism, 
and she will undoubtedly persevere in this 
direction of least resistance instead of seek- 
ing possible ruin and failure in other ad- 
ventures. 

The Chinese, in the author’s opinion, 
are a good fighting machine, and he 
looks forward to the possibility of a 
marked revival of the Chinese military 
spirit in the future. He admits, indeed, 
that Chinese soldiers have a horror of cold 
steel; but he thinks that, if properly led, 
the men may be taught to fight. In this 
we disagree with him. The Chinese no- 
doubt possess a capacity for bearing pain 
and hardships patiently, and in face of a 
vastly inferior foe they have a habit of dis- 
playing a confidence which is commonly. 
mistaken for courage; but until the leopard 
can change his spots the Chinese must re-- 
main a non-combatant race, and the victim of 
any power or powers which choose to attack. 
them. 

There is an extremely interesting chapter 
on the growth of the native press. Until 
within the last few years the Peking Gazette, 
which is merely a Government medium for 
the publication of official notifications, was 
the only newspaper in the empire. But 
lately, under the influence of missionaries 
and others, a number of periodicals and 
journals have been started at the treaty 
ports. At Shanghai alone twenty - one 
secular magazines and newspapers are re- 
gularly published. Being mostly owned 
by foreigners, they can and do display an 
independence of opinion which would be 
impossible if they were entirely in the hands 
of natives. Not long ago the Governor of 
Chekiang, who had been attacked in the 
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Shénpao for being involved in a disgraceful 
case of judicial murder, 


‘*appealed to Prince Kung, then head of the 
Tsungli Yamén, to suppress it. The Prince’s 
reply was a snub to the Governor and a vin- 
dication of the raison d’étre of the paper. He 
intimated that it was rather a ticklish thing for 
him to deal with a foreign-owned concern, pub- 
lished in a foreign settlement ; and pertinently 
added, ‘ We rather like to read it in Peking.’ It 
is an open secret, too, that in the recesses of 
the forbidden Palace the Empress Regent, than 
whom few abler women exist, and the higher 
court functionaries partake of this forbidden 
fruit from the tree of knowledge.” 

The native press has already won for itself 
a high place in the native estimation, and 
it is difficult to estimate what ‘effect it may 
have on the future of the people. ‘It may 
yet,” writes Mr. Colquhoun, 

‘rouse a nation which has been too long under 
the spell of the dead hand and the dead brain ; 
may teach it to break away, not from the cha- 
racteristics stamped on them by nature and 
environment, but from the benumbing conserva- 
tism which has succeeded so long in preventing 
the progress of liberalism; may teach the people 
to understand that there is an intellectual and 
moral life more active and more restless than 
their own; may teach the most literary nation 
in the whole world—too long spell-bound by 
past great names and great reputations—to at 
last think for itself ; and when such a nation 


ed 


once begins to think—— 








Brief Lives, chiefly of Contemporaries. Set 
down by John Aubrey, between the Years 
1669 and 1696. Edited from the Author’s 
MSS. by Andrew Clark. With Fac- 
similes. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Or no one have there been expressed more 
various estimates than of John Aubrey, 
F.R.S.—to add to his name the letters of 
which he was so proud. One to whom he 
was of very great service stigmatizes him, 
in a curiously ill-natured passage, as 
‘*a shiftless person, roving and magotie-headed, 
and sometimes little better than crazed. And 
being exceedingly credulous would stuff his 
many letters sent to A. W. with folliries and 
misinformations, which would sometimes guide 
him into the paths of error.” 

So Anthony Wood, ungratefully and un- 

graciously. Another splenetic person—or 

a person in a splenetic moment—declares 

that ‘‘ whoever expects a rational account 

of any fact, however trite, from Aubrey, will 
meet with disappointment.” Yet he was the 
intimate friend of Hobbes and of ‘ Oceana’ 

Harrington ; and Anthony Wood, whose con- 

temptuous words we have quoted, was only 

too anxious to get all he could out of him ; 
and he got a good deal. For instance, as 

Warton long ago pointed out, Wood’s ac- 

count of Milton is literally transcribed from 

a MS. that Aubrey lent him. Malone, an 

exact and just man, asserts that 

‘‘ whatever Wood in a peevish humour may 

have said or thought of Mr. Aubrey, by whose 

labour he has highly profited, or however fan- 
tastical Aubrey may have been on the subject 
of chemistry and ghosts, his character for veracity 
has never been impeached, and as a very diligent 
antiquary his testimony is worthy of attention.” 

Toland, the author of the ‘ Life of Milton’ 
and certain ‘deistical” works, who knew 

Aubrey personally, states that 

‘*though he was extremely superstitious, or 

seemed to be so, yet he was a very honest man 





aa most accurate in his account of matter of 
act.” 

Thus heartily in the past has Aubrey 
been both abused and lauded—both cursed 
and blessed; and now, just two centuries 
after his death, the Oxford University 
Press pays him the magnificent compliment 
of a delightfully printed and excellently 
edited issue of his best-known work—his 
Zxebidopara, to use a term of his own, or 
‘Brief Lives, chiefly of Contemporaries’; 
and we feel sure these two volumes will 
receive the welcome they most truly de- 
serve. 

Now for the first time the biographical 
collections of Aubrey are placed within 
every one’s reach. The edition of 1813, 
covering pp. 197-637 of vol. ii. of the work, 
said to be edited by Dr. Philip Bliss and 
the Rev. John Walker, inadequately and 
inaccurately represented Aubrey’s work. 
‘“‘ Dr. Bliss’s interests,” remarks Mr. Clark, 
‘*were bibliographical, and he was not careful 
to collate with original MSS. either printed 
text of earlier editions or transcripts made for 
himself. As a result, that issue of Aubrey’s 
‘ Lives,’ although making accessible the greater 
portion of what is interesting in the originals, 
is marred by many grave blunders and arbitrary 
omissions. A comparison of a few pages of 
Dr. Bliss’s edition with Aubrey’s MS. copy 
suggests a troublesome question in English 
textual criticism. If two eminent Oxford 
scholars in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century could thus pervert their author’s mean- 
ing, can we have trust in the earlier redaction 
of greater texts, such as Shakespeare ?” 

Certainly Mr. Clark has done his best 
to reproduce as exactly and fully as may 
be just what Aubrey jotted down on one 
folio or another; and we can scarcely con- 
ceive a more complicated and tiresome task 
than he has imposed upon himself and 
executed quite admirably. Aubrey was an 
indefatigable, but by no means a methodical 
writer; and after his fortune was finally 
dissipated by lawsuits and otherwise, and 
as an way te guest he had to depend 
upon the hospitality of certain friends, he 
did his writing under great difficulties. 
Mr. Clark, from his close and faithful 
perusal of the various extant MSS., is able 
to give a fairly precise description of his 
manner of compilation. Erasures, queries, 
corrections, alternatives, abound :— 

‘*Tf later on, from books or persons, he got 
further information, he was reckless as to how 
he put in the new matter: sometimes he put it 
in the margin, sometimes at a wrong place in 
the text, or on a wrong leaf, or in the middle 
even of another life, and often, of course, in a 
different volume. And there...... the copy was 
left. Very seldom was a revised copy made. 
To the confusions unavoidable in composing 
after this fashion must be added the unsteadi- 
ness consequent on writing in the midst of 
morning sickness after a night’s debauch. One 
passage, in which he describes his difficulties in 
composing, explains, in a way nothing else 
could, the frequent erasures, repetitions, half- 
made or inconsistent corrections and dropping 
of letters, syllables and words, which abound in 
his MSS., March 19th, 1680/1: ‘If I had but 
either one to come to me ina morning with a 
good scourge, or did not sitt-up till one or two 
with Mr. [Edmund] Wyld, I could doe a great 
deal of businesse.’ ” 

To bring such a chaos into order was 
indeed no easy matter. Mr. Clark must 
at first have felt like Psyche in the old 
story, when Venus in a rage takes wheat, 





barley, millet, poppy, vetches, lentils, and 
beans, and, mixing them all up in a heap, 
bids her unhappy captive ‘‘separate this 
promiscuous mass of seeds and properly 
place each grain in its place and sort the 


whole.” The ants came to Psyche’s 
assistance. Mr. Clark has fought his own 
battle with infinite toil, and certainly should 
be voted at least an ovation, if not a triumph. 
By many ingenious devices, brackets curved 
and square and bent, by asterisks single, 
double, treble, quadruple, quintuple, sex- 
tuple, by notes alphabetical and numerical, 
he has succeeded in giving a satisfactory co- 
ordination of Aubrey’s “‘ disjected members,” 
and has produced an extremely useful and, in 
spite of all his machinery, a readable version 
of hearsays and reminiscences that are both 
instructive and entertaining. 

Now and then the handwriting has proved 
undecipherable ; now and then some readers 
might be thankful for an explanation, as 
when Aubrey informs us that ‘‘ John Hoskyns 
did the pomado in the saddle of the third 
horse in his armour,” or that he “‘ wrote kai 
ddpev doxcvdw [sic] underneath ” the picture 
of a purse on the first leaf of his fee-book 
“‘out of Theocritus.” Once, at least, the 
bent or angular brackets are introduced un- 
necessarily, for ‘‘I was at Malmesbury, but 
did see the church nor register,” is good old 
English as also good Greek, ‘neither’’ 
being often so omitted. But these are small 
things indeed—so small as to be almost 
invisible by the side of such a masterpiece 
of industry and skill as Mr. Clark’s volumes 
— 

f any one doubts whether Aubrey’s 
scribblings were worth such unmeasured 
pains he may be confidently assured that they 
are. The man himself, as brought before 
us in his note-books, is an interesting 
psychological study. He was “a man 
of fashion,” and at one time, when 
he was about thirty years of age, a 
very smart person indeed. Wood speaks 
of his “sparkish garb,” and how he 
‘‘came to town with his man and two horses, 
spent high, and flung out A. W. in all his 
reckonings.” But he was much more than 
a dandy or a libertine, though he may have 
deserved both these descriptions. He was 
a man of many and various interests, who 
was by no means content with small talk 
and mere frivolity. He was insatiably 
curious about many things; he lived in 
society with his eyes and ears open and 
attent; he was gifted with something of 
the virtus—we will not say the /ues—Bos- 
welliana. He had a mind of great activity 
in its way, that craved for employment ; 
and so, not to refer to his other under- 
takings, he received with pleasure, even 
with enthusiasm, the suggestion of Anthony 
Wood that he should turn to account his 
intimate knowledge of men and manners 
by drawing up biographical notices of dis- 
tinguished contemporaries with whom or 
with whose intimate friends he was or 
had been acquainted in the course of his 
chequered career. He had a real appre- 
ciation of all notabilities, and was never 
tired of gathering together all attainable 
facts about them. The result is something 
that is not in any wise complete or sys- 
tematic, but yet has a value not easy 
to overrate in making these notes of 
persons real and living. His seemingly 
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trivial details are of inestimable service in 
this respect. No work of the seventeenth 
century more effectively revives some lead- 
ing figures of that period. We see many a 
one ‘‘in his habit as he lived,” and hear 
the talk of the day—the witticisms and 
stories, opinions, scandals, passions. When 
telling how, some years after the Fire, he saw 
‘Dame Venetia’s bust standing at a stall 
at Golden Cross, a brasier’s shop ””—Dame 
Venetia was an only too famous beauty 
whom Sir Kenelm Digby married—and 
how later it was melted down, he re- 
marks: ‘‘ How these curiosities would be 
quite forgot did not such idle fellows 
as I am put them down!” Happily he 
puts down many ‘curiosities’ of much 
greater moment. 

Often his records are very naive and 
amusing and quaint. Of that poor Lady 
Digby he informs us that ‘‘ when her head 
was opened ’’--she died in her bed suddenly 
—‘there was found but little brain, which 
her husband imputed to her drinking of 
viper-wine.” ‘He was a spare man,” he 
writes of Milton. ‘‘ He was scarce so tall 
as Iam. Queere quot feet I am high. Resp. 
of middle stature.” ‘‘ His harmonical and 
ingenious soul did lodge in a beautiful and 
well-proportioned body :— 

In toto nusquam corpore menda fuit.” 
Of Waller the poet he notes :— 

“Yet, notwithstanding his great wit and 
mastership in rhetorique, etc., he will often- 
times be guilty of mispelling in English. He 
writes a lamentably [bad] hand, as bad [as] 
the scratching of a hen.” 

Of Prynne’s ‘‘ manner of study”’ he tells us, 
amongst other things :— 

‘About every three hours his man was to 
bring him a roll and pot of ale to refocillate his 
wasted spirits; so he studied and drank and 
munched some bread ; and this maintained him 
till night ; and then he made a good supper. 
Now he did well not to dine, which breaks off 
one’s fancy, which will not presently be re- 
gained.” 

Of tobacco he notes :— 

““T have heard my grandfather Lyte say that 
one pipe was handed from man to man round 
the table. They had first silver pipes; the 
ordinary sort made use of a walnutshell and a 
straw.” 








Recherches sur les Origines de l’ Egypte. Par 
J.de Morgan. (Paris, Leroux.) 


Tus volume is intended by its indefatigable 
author to form the second part of the great 
work which he has planned on the pre- 
historic history of Egypt and on its 
indigenous inhabitants. The first part 
appeared nearly two years ago, and created 
a marked sensation in the Egyptological 
world, breaking as it did entirely fresh 
ground, and offering to the expert a remark- 
able statement of facts relating to early 
Egyptian history which until that time were 
quite unknown. It will be remembered 
that M. de Morgan then published his 
views on the great geological changes 
which resulted in the formation of 
the valley of the Nile, and treated briefly 
the history of its first inhabitants, with 
special reference to the use of stone and 
metal at that early date. The information 
which he gave on these subjects he deduced 
from the results of his excavations of the 
sites where primitive man had lived and 








of the graves which he left behind him. 


| As was to be expected, the facts which M. de 
| Morgan had athis disposal were insufficient to 


explain several of the problems which at once 
presented themselves to the mind of every 
reader, and anthropologists in particular 
demanded further information before they 
attempted to decide upon the deductions which 
he had printed in his book. It is now well 
known that Egyptologists, to whom the 
book was primarily addressed, differed 
greatly among themselves in their estimate 
of the value of M. de Morgan’s facts and 
theories, and even the excavators were not 
at one in their interpretations of the evidence 
before them. Prof. Petrie, as the result of 
his work, announced the discovery of a new 
race who flourished between the fourth and 
eleventh dynasties, and stated that canni- 
balism existed among the early Egyptians ; 
both propositions, however, were unaccept- 
able to many. M. Amélineau assigned to 
this race a date much earlier than 
Prof. Petrie, and came into sharp conflict 
with M. Maspero in consequence ; But many 
scholars thought that his views also were 
impossible. M. de Morgan made and formu- 
lated his theories upon the subject, but they 
did not agree with any of those of his 
fellow-workers. It must, however, be said 
that he took the pains to place all the 
evidence which he had at his disposal before 
the public, and it soon became evident that 
all the anthropologists and ethnographers 
were ranging themselves on his side. Since 
the publication of the first part of his work 
M. de Morgan has carried on further ex- 
cavations on prehistoric sites, and in this 
fresh instalment he presents the results 
which he has obtained from them. It 
must be confessed that we cut these 
later pages with some misgivings, for 
remembering the discoveries of some archzeo- 
logists, we feared that we might hear no 
more of early theories, and that the “‘ finds” 
described in the first part of the work 
had been relegated to the limbo of sensa- 
tional wonders which are intended to “run 
for one winter only.” We are, however, 
glad to find that, on the whole, M. de 
Morgan upholds the views which he held 
on the prehistoric Egyptian two years ago. 
Besides this, he has been able to amplify 
many of his statements, and the wonderful 
series of objects which he found in the royal 
tomb at Nakada, a few miles north of 
Thebes, has supplied some much - needed 
information on points which were formerly 
obscure. Of almost every object of interest 
M.deMorgansuppliesa drawing, and of some 
special antiquities—e. g., the flint knife with 
a gold sheath half-way down it—an auto- 
type reproduction is added. Also his de- 
scriptions of the “finds” are concise and 
clear, and we have not as yet found any 
difficulty which he has shirked. In dealing 
with the views of his opponent, Prof. Petrie, 
he is singularly moderate, and as M. de 
Morgan is the only trained archeologist 
who has discussed the subject at present, 
this fact, in our opinion, goes far to support 
the soundness of his views. Speaking 
generally, we find that he and Prof. Petrie 
agree in matters of observation, but in the 
interpretation of the facts are quite at 
variance. In matters purely Egyptological 
M. de Morgan has availed himself of the 
services of MM. Wiedemann and Jéquier, 








and the value of his book is the greater in 
consequence. 

The net result of M. de Morgan’s labours 
seems to show that the whole of Egypt, from 
the sea to the second cataract, was at first 
occupied by a mixed race of people whose 
original home is unknown, and that the 
Egyptians of history were invaders from 
the East who eventually succeeded in driving 
out their predecessors. The earlier and the 
later people differed much in physique and 
in mental and moral characteristics, and 
there is no evidence forthcoming which 
shows that either of them influenced the 
other to any great extent. It appears, how- 
ever, that certain of the earliest of the 
invaders from the East were co-existent 
with the latest of the aboriginal Egyptians. 
The earlier people possessed considerable 
brain power, and they were by no means 
savages. In the working of flints they 
surpassed, probably, every other early 
people whose remains have come down 
to us. That they had strong religious 
instincts is certain, and though their views 
about God must have been anthropomorphic 
in the highest degree, the proofs which the 
graves afford of a belief in a future life held 
by those who made them are sufficiently 
definite to deserve the highest respect. 
Their methods of burial are quite un- 
Egyptian in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, for it is clear that they had no 
knowledge of the art of mummifying, and 
so they were obliged to get rid of the flesh 
by hacking it away from the bones piece- 
meal. From the learned appendix which 
Dr. Fouquet has added to M. de Morgan’s 
work readers will learn that the prehistoric 
Egyptian attempted to preserve his bones 
by means of bitumen. This, as M. de 
Morgan rightly says, is clearly a proof 
of a belief in a future life. The various 
positions in which the skeletons were found 
—that is, lying on their backs or sides 
—remind us of the burials of other early 
peoples and are full of interest; but 
no trace of the cannibalism which Prof. 
Petrie attributed to early man in Egypt has 
been found either by M. de Morgan or by 
Dr. Fouquet. On one point, however, many 
medical men will differ from the latter, 
who asserts that in these early remains he 
has found traces of the existence of two of 
the greatest scourges of mankind, that is to 
say, of phthisis and syphilis. But it must 
be admitted that if the latter disease did 
exist at that remote period it is almost 
incredible that some notice of it should not 
have reeched us through Egyptian or Greek 
writers. This and many other questions 
must be well threshed out ; but, meanwhile, 
we have to thank M. de Morgan for a most 
interesting book, in which he has set forth 
his views and discoveries in clear and modest 
language. 








Ireland from 1798-1898. By W. O’Connor 
Morris. (Innes & Co.) 


Tunis solid volume adds one more to the 
many heavy and uninforming records of 
Irish history which crowd the shelves of 
the student. Like those who have gone 
before him (and it is to be feared that those 
who follow will do likewise), Mr. O’Connor 
Morris repeats the dreary tale of mistakes 
and failures that has been told so often. 
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Possibly each one of these repetitions gains 
a few new readers, and thus spreads the 
light; but it is difficult to believe that 
persons not already interested in Irish 
history will wade through these pages, 
and those who have made even a super- 
ficial study of the history of Ireland are 
already in possession of the facts and 
theories here set forth. 

Speaking for ourselves, we have not 
found here anything new, or any fresh light 
on old problems; the author’s book seems 
to us a sort of resurrection pie of a hun- 
dred recent works on Ireland. All that he 
says has been said, oh! so often; it has 
been said as well, said better, and said 
worse. Where we differ from him he does 
not shake our opinion (possibly because he 
merely gives us his own, without showing the 
reasons for his conclusions) ; where we agree 
with him we have no pleasant sense of being 
confirmed in our faith, and we are conscious 
throughout that an opinion is not an argu- 
ment; and allusions to Parnell as ‘‘ Cerberus” 
and “the ravening monster” are in a 
serious history a little out of place. Yet 
we confess that we welcomed such rare 
flowers of rhetoric, and regretted that they 
were strewn so sparsely through the arid 
pages. We may not feel so sure as does 
Mr. O’Connor Morris what would have been 
O’Connell’s verdict on “the mannikin 
traders in the worst kind of faction, who 
pretend that they tread in a giant’s foot- 
steps,” and we may not regard it as the 
stamp of ‘‘a truly religious man ” to “ play 
the demagogue ” when he “ was not a dema- 
gogue at heart”; but these remarks have 
the success of jokes in the House of 
Commons in Committee — they are a 
momentary diversion amid pages of unevent- 
ful detail. 

But here we must quarrel with history, 
and not with Mr. O’Connor Morris, for no 
wrong done to Ireland is more depressing 
than the injury inflicted on her by Fate, 
which has singled her out as the Land 
of the Almost and the Might-have-Been. 
Every cup held to the lip of Erin, save only 
the bitter draught of famine, has been 
dashed away ere she had time to drink. 
Again, again, and again she has almost 
rebelled, almost prospered, almost had 
justice done her. If this, that, and the 
other event which was within an ace of 
taking place had taken place, if this Bill 
had passed, and that patriot lived a year 
longer, something definite and great might 
have befallen her. But Ireland has, so to 
speak, no line of Saturn in her hand. Her 
fireworks do not go off; her idols break at 
the ankle; her events are a network of small 
failures and squalid miseries; and the his- 
torian who can interest his readers in them 
must be enough of a poet to understand the 
onegreatand perennial beauty that flowers in 
this poor soil—the living faith which is still 
the heart of Ireland, and lifts the mass of 
her children above the dreary prose of their 
surroundings. To the Irish the things of 
the spirit are as real as the things of the 
flesh. Thoughts, ideas, words, sentiments, 
beliefs, are as important as potatoes and 
Acts of Parliament; and the histories which 
pay no heed to such things, which ignore the 
vast place that religion holds in the mind of 
the Irish, do not go down to the roots. Mr. 


O’Connor Morris is of opinion that a State 








provision for the Roman Catholic clergy 


would have materially altered the history 
of Ireland. This may or may not be s0; 
no one can tell. It is difficult to believe 
that payment of the priests could ever have 
been a working measure; but, in any case, 
it is unconvincing to state that if such and 
such things had happened, such and such 
consequences must have ensued. 

There are too many such statements 
in the book; but, on the other hand, 
certain intricate subjects are set out with 
admirable clearness. We know of no better 
summing-up of the Home Rule difficulties 
and the financial grievances. The Land Acts 
and the Encumbered Estate Acts are well 
explained; and the final chapter, that on 
‘‘Treland in 1898,” is the best in the book. 








The Romance of a Regiment. By J. R. 

Hutchinson. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
CartyLe did his best to whitewash the cha- 
racter of Frederick William I. of Prussia, 
but not with much success. It was urged 
on his behalf that he was a faithful husband 
and a patriot; but his continence was con- 
stitutional and his patriotism was a cloak 
for personal vanity. Altogether he was 
one of the most repulsive and odious 
monarchs of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Hutchinson, whose industry in research 
is conspicuous, has depicted the man in 
his true colours, viz., as a boor, a miser, 
a liar, a braggart, a coward, a drunkard, 
and totally devoid of principle. The 
author takes as his special subject Frede- 
rick William’s mania on the subject of 
tall grenadiers. On these giants his affec- 
tions were concentrated, but he did not 
neglect the rest of the army. Taunted, when 
serving with the allies in Flanders, on the 
inability of Prussia to maintain even 15,000 
men without the aid of foreign subsidies, 
he replied that he would one day show that 
she could support double that number un- 
aided. By rigorous impressment and un- 
scrupulous kidnapping abroad he more than 
justified his boast, having by 1740, the year 
of his death, brought up the strength of his 
forces to 89,000 men. During the twenty- 
eight years of his reign he impressed or 
enrolled outside his dominions no fewer 
than 40,000 men. Yet this for those days 
formidable army was never used save once. 
As the author says of him :— 

‘*His army, though always ready to take the 
field at eight days’ warning, was never used. 
Often he took up arms, never once, after the 
third year of his reign, when ended his brush 
with Sweden, did he go to war. The yearly 
visitation of Hanover by the Georges filled him 
with apprehension and rage. When his recruiters 
were put out of the way, as they too often richly 
deserved to be, he threatened condign vengeance. 
Pot-valiant to the point of drawing his sword, 
he flashed it furiously in the eyes of his tempo- 
rary enemy, and, sobered by the demonstration, 
returned the blade to its scabbard unbaptized. 
An open niggard and a covert coward, he blus- 
tered in his own dominions, teased, scolded, and 
bullied his neighbours about matters too trivial 
to involve him in consequences, but could never 
be persuaded, either by his impetuous temper, 
his inordinate pride, or his most cherished in- 
terests, to make any attempt likely to be attended 
with danger or expense.” 

But if not fond of war, the king was 
devoted to soldiering, and was great at 
inspections. On one of these occasions, 








because bleeding when heated by passion 
or drink relieved him, he ordered the entire 
regiment to be let blood on the parade 
ground, he himself first submitting to the 


lancet. As Mr. Hutchinson observes, 
‘“Never before or after did Frederick 
William cause so much blood to be shed.” 

His passion for tall soldiers amounted to 
madness. ‘‘The outward and visible sign 
of this singular form of dementia was a 
regiment styled variously the Great Gre- 
nadiers, the Big Prussian Blues,” &c. 
These giants he obtained by kidnapping, or 
cajolery, or in the shape of presents from 
foreign monarchs, not only from Prussia, 
but from every country in Europe. 
Frederick William used to say, ‘‘ He who 
sends me tall soldiers can do with me 
whatever he likes,’ and there is no 
doubt that this was the surest road 
to his favour, and monarchs and private 
individuals vied with each other in send- 
ing the King of Prussia recruits of ab- 
normal stature. Some private individuals 
—foreigners as well as subjects—made con- 
siderable pecuniary profit by the transac- 
tion, others thus trafficked in human flesh 
in order to obtain some favour. The kid- 
napping practices of the King of Prussia’s 
recruiting agents often got both themselves 
and their master into trouble with the 
authorities of foreign countries; but their 
employer stood by them, and generally suc- 
ceeded in bullying them out of the scrape. 
The stories told in these pages would be 
incredible if not thoroughly authenticated. 
His ambassador to England (Borcke) actively 
engaged in the practice of enticing over by 
false pretences tall English and Irish men 
to Berlin, where they were forced to become 
Prussian Grenadiers. Two tall men of the 
English Guards were induced to desert and 
enter the King of Prussia’s regiment of 
giants. Peter the Great sent batches of tall 
men to Prussia as if they were cattle. In 
German states men living near the frontier 
were carried off by fraud, if possible—if not, 
by force. In. France and Holland man- 
hunters were often at work, but at some 
peril. Two Prussian officers, caught red- 
handed, were shot by the Dutch after due 
trial. In France recruiting agents were 
sometimes tortured and imprisoned. In 
England one or two were imprisoned. But 
not only by foreign governments was this 
slave trade hampered. In the Prussian 
dominions themselves and on the frontiers 
the kidnappers were often summarily dealt 
with by desperate inhabitants :— 

‘*Hence affrays with the peasantry of this 
country or that, came to be of almost daily 
occurrence, and out of these encounters the re- 
cruiting clan, notwithstanding their superiority 
of arms and training, seldom emerged with 
whole skins. Scores bit the dust in the hot 
skirmishes which kept the Polish frontier wet 
with blood. Hamburgers knocked them on the 
head in such numbers, and with so little compunc- 
tion, as to forfeit their very chances of salvation ; 
for when they asked that a Berlin chaplain might 
be sent to preach the gospel to them, the King 
refused point-blank, alleging as a reason that 
‘they had no scruples in begging for his 
preachers, but they made a devil of a row if his 
officers laid hands on a rascally recruit.’ The 
field labourers of the Old Mark mowed them 
down with scythes and hacked them in pieces 
with bill-hooks. The people of Guelders, lying 
in wait behind dykes and hedgerows, ‘dropped’ 
them like partridges, often killing a brace or so 
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of a morning before breakfast. They were the 
common game, as they were the common pest, 
of central Europe.” 

The discipline of the Great Grenadiers 
was so harsh, nay brutal, their hope of 
freedom—even though they might be kid- 
napped foreigners—so small, that they were 
driven to desperation. Twice did they 
attempt the king’s life at reviews, often did 
they commit suicide, more than once did 
they commit or plan arson, and even murder 
was twice committed in order to secure 
freedom by death. The height of these 
giants was a minimum of six feet, and 
those less than six feet were considered 
small men, only fit for line regiments. 

The care and love—as long as discipline 
was not violated—of the monarch for his big 
soldiers are well described by the author :— 


‘“‘The Great Grenadiers had ‘ pay in propor- 
tion to their bulk.’ The common foot-soldier 
received three-halfpence a day and ordinary 
rations; the Great Grenadier drew eighteen- 
pence and fared sumptuously at his master’s 
expense. If exceptionally tall he received a 
bounty—or at least the promise—of perhaps 
thousands of pounds on entering, and as much 
as one or two florins a day while he re- 
mained in the service. Nor were these his only 
privileges, When unable to read and write 
he was put to school. A hymn-book taught him 
to praise God ; the articles of war to honour the 
King. His temporal health was watched over 
by a surgeon, his spiritual by a chaplain. He 
had sinecures given him, which he sold to the 
highest bidder. He trafficked in goods like a 
merchant ; he had his pick of the best lands in 
the kingdom. A hautbois band enlivened his 
drill ; a wife his leisure. He occupied a snug 
cottage if married, drank good beer, smoked 
sound tobacco, and enjoyed the love of his 
master. One day, when Glasenapp, one of the 
tallest of the tall men, lay ill, the King’s lackeys 
rushed into his presence and announced the 
occurrence of some grave calamity. The King 
sank into a chair pale and trembling. ‘ What is 
it?’ he gasped. ‘The tower of St. Peter's has 
fallen, your Majesty!’ ‘Oh! is that all?’ said 
he, vastly relieved ; ‘I was afraid my grenadier 
might be dead!’ So great was the King’s par- 
tiality for his big men, indeed, that when pleased 
with them he could refuse them nothing short 
of their discharge.” 

As we have said, the punishments were 
brutal. Grave offences were punished by 
hanging, shooting, breaking on the wheel, 
running the gauntlet, nipping the flesh with 
red-hot pincers, and slicing off or slitting 
nose and ears. ‘Minor offences were 
generally visited with the bastinado.” 








The Athenian Secretaries. By W. S. Fer- 
guson, A.M., Fellow of Cornell University. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Even specialists wi‘! at first be inclined to 

cry out against another dissertation on the 

Athenian secretaries. These officials were 

figures of small importance, and have re- 

ceived already ample notice from modern 
scholars. Since 1878 as many as eight 
treatises have been entirely devoted to them, 
not to mention articles in handbooks and 
dictionaries of antiquities. But this little 
book fully justifies its existence. It is worth 
reading, not merely because all the avail- 
able evidence is presented methodically and 

clearly, but because the author has made a 

discovery of some interest for students of 

the Athenian constitution and of Greek 
chronology. He has shown that during 








a considerable period of Athenian history 
the appointment of the so-called Prytany 
Secretary was guided by a principle. From 
352-1 B.c. to 323-2 B.c., and again from 
304-3 B.c. to 104-3 B.c., these officers, who 
were annual, followed each other in the 
official order of the tribes. The value of 
this clue for restoring inscriptions and fixing 
chronology is obvious. The list of Athenian 
archons after the year 293-2 B.c. is in- 
complete, and many of the names which have 
been preserved cannot be dated with any 
degree of certainty. With the help of Mr. 
Ferguson’s canon we can calculate which 
tribe must supply the secretary in any year 
falling within the limits stated. Next, if 
both archon and secretary are known, it 
may be possible to determine the precise 
year to which the archon must belong; at 
any rate, we can settle on certain years and 
reject others with some confidence. Mr. 
Ferguson supplies useful lists of secretaries 
and archons, and shows, by a variety of 
examples, how his rule can be applied to the 
restoration of mutilated inscriptions. With 
regard to the tedious controversy about the 
number, names, and duties of the Secretaries 
of the Council, we are disposed to acquiesce 
in the results noted in these pages. 
Some details, however, seem open to 
criticism. It is hard to believe that the 
phrase 6 ypappareds o Kara mputTaveiay 
can mean ‘‘the secretary who holds office 
prytany after prytany, 7.¢., for a series of 
prytanies.”’ Certainly the use of xa@ 1jpépav 
and xara piva, to which appeal is made, is 
far from proving such an interpretation. 
Again, though we think Mr. Ferguson right 
in maintaining, against Lipsius, Caillemer, 
and others, that in the period between 
358-6 3B.c. and 318-7 B.c. ‘“‘the Secretary 
of the Council” and ‘the Prytany Secre- 
tary” are different titles of the same 
official, we are not convinced that “ the 
Secretary of the People,” who sometimes 
posts up decrees between 307-6 B.c. and 
237-6 B.c., is also identical with ‘the 
Prytany Secretary.” Mr. Ferguson’s book 
shows everywhere such careful study of the 
‘Corpus of Attic Inscriptions,’ that the fol- 
lowing argument on the last page caused us 
no slight surprise :— 

‘*The treasury boards in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.c. lost much of their former 
importance, owing to the vestment of supreme 
financial authority in the persons of new ofticers. 
Consequently, the boards are rarely met with in 
inscriptions of this period, and after 340-39 B.c. 
we are unable to give the deme of a single secre- 
tary.” 

Our knowledge of these boards is derived 
from the inventories of treasures of various 
kinds, which were made out and inscribed 
on stone every year by the treasurers of 
Athena and by the treasurers of the other 
gods, so long as the latter board had a 
separate existence. Unfortunately, after 
340-39 B.c. these inventories are exceedingly 
fragmentary and imperfect. But the gap 
in the record is sufficiently explained by the 
chapter of accidents, and there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that in the fourth cen- 
tury the duty of preparing and publishing 
this annual statement was transferred to 
new financial officers, such as, ¢.g., the 
treasurer of the war fund or the com- 
missioners of the Theoricon. 




















The Records of Lincoln’s Inn: Black Books. 

—Vol. I. 1422-1586. (Privately printed.) 
Tue Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
as it terms itself in this volume, deserves 
the gratitude of students of English social 
history for having begun the publication 
of the valuable records of its Inn. As 
Mr. Douglas Walker observes in his in- 
teresting preface, it was no easy matter 
to determine how they should be treated. 
To print them 7m extenso would have 
involved much that was superfluous and 
uninteresting ; and yet, as the expert 
knows, the task of selection is delicate. 
The principle actually adopted has been 
that of including all that was likely to 
prove of any interest. That from more 
than one point of view these records 
will repay study may be confidently 
asserted. On the serious side we have the 
origin and regulations of the Inn. The 
very name, Mr. Walker suggests, is a 
puzzle; for as the site, previous to the 
Society’s tenancy, belonged in part to the 
bishops of Chichester and in part to a hos- 
pital of St. Giles, the name of Lincoln’s 
Inn has yet to be accounted for. When 
these records begin (in 1422), we find the 
Society leasing the Inn; but Mr. Walker 
argues, with some reason, that its earlier 
corporate existence is implied by certain 
facts. He further thinks it possible that 
the ‘‘ Apprenticii ad legem” who originally 
rented the hostel were themselves also 
“ magistri,” training and then (as at Paris) 
certifying students of the law. In an associa- 
tion of such “magistri” the Society, he 
thinks, might have originated. Its largely 
educational character is certainly implied 
in these pages by the entries relating to 
readings, ‘‘ moots,” and “ bolts,” to which 
great attention was paid, and for which 
there were elaborate regulations. 

Old-world names and customs died hard 
in the Inns of Court, and the origin of the 
‘Utter Barrister,” which seems by no means 
clear, is here learnedly discussed. To serious 
study, however, there seem to have been 
many interruptions, some duly recognized, 
but others fortuitous and lawless. The 
rabbits in the coney garth adjoining 
the Inn were ‘‘a temptation to the young 
gentlemen,” who were consequently for- 
bidden to use the bow against the feeble 
folk, and, in 1546, to ‘‘shute in gonnys.” 
It was not till 1572 that the coneys were 
allowed to be destroyed. Again, there was 
“dycyng and cardyng” and ‘ hornes 
blawyn abowte the place in disturbing of 
lernyng.” Swords and daggers were drawn 
in hall by brawling limbs of the law; others 
fought it out “‘ with their fists”; even the 
unfortunate butler was at times buffeted or 
stabbed. And yet there were legitimate 
outlets provided for high spirits. Foremost 
among them was “ Le Nowell,” beginning 
on Christmas Eve, which the Inn kept right 
royally and with much ceremony. A king 
was appointed, and provided with a marshal, 
master of the revels, steward, butler, and 
constable. ‘These officers were officially 
recognized, and received fees from the Inn, 
which also purchased boars, malmsey, 
spices, holly, ‘‘and apparently,” the editor 
adds, ‘‘ (a mysterious) ‘ Pescodde.’”” Those 
who are acquainted with Shakspeare may. 
suggest that the payment was made to one 
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who bore that nickname. On Innocents’ 
Day the “King of Cokneys” sat as king; 
and at the Purification there were the 
‘Post Revels,” at which, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, many gentlemen of the 
Middle Temple ‘‘came here to dance the 
Revels with the gentlemen of this Inn.” 
We should like to have heard more of the 
‘*‘Lord Roche” whose players performed 
before the Society in 1570. There were 
other revels in the course of the year and 
much music. 

Turning again to serious matters, we note 
that the entries relating to the chapel afford 
some interesting material. In 1516 “the 
parson for playing cardsand dicein Chambers 
is fined a wax taper of 1 lb. weight, to stand 
before the Image of the holy and blessed 
Mary the Virgin.’”’ The religious changes 
under the Tudors are faithfully reflected in 
these records: a ‘‘Communyon Tabyll”’ is 
bought under Edward VI., while masses 
and pyx and missals return in the reign of 
Mary. In the first year of Queen Elizabeth 
we read of ‘‘carrieng awaie the rubbishe 
after the alter taken downe in the chapple’’; 
and later on the ‘alter stone” is sold. 
We cannot but think that the outrage 
on St. John’s Eve, 1546, when three 
members of the Society hung up “ a horse- 
hede, in dyspite of the Sainte,’”’ was, con- 
sidering the date, significant rather than, 
as the editor terms it, ‘‘ extraordinary.” 
The offenders, however, were committed to 
the Fleet by the Lord Chief Baron. The 
plague, as Mr. Walker observes, is often 
prominent in these pages ; it seems to have 
had the strange effect of making “ all the 
masters fly for periods of three, six, or 
eight weeks.” We are not told if, or how, 
they were provided with wings. 

Mr. Baildon, who is responsible for the 
text of the volume, has prepared it with the 
care that we expect of him. If it is true 
that John Boteler, Justice of the King’s 
Bench in 1510, was, as alleged in the pre- 
face, the man who was admitted to the 
Society in 1468 for faithful service as 
butler, the dates are as surprising as the 
fact. But the editor, doubtless, has made 
sure of them. A word of praise is due to 
the get-up of the volume, of which the 
Society has reason to be proud. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Lady Jezebel. By Fergus Hume. (Pearson.) 


THERE is little in this novel to interest the 
educated reader, but it is not a bad speci- 
men of the modern sensational romance; it 
is strictly proper, and the moral is unex- 
ceptionable. But when we have said so 
much, there is little to add. It is artificial 
and forced throughout, and can hardly be 
regarded otherwise than as a literary com- 
modity produced to satisfy a supposed want. 





The Price of a Wife. By John Strange 
Winter. (White & Co.) 
Mrs. Stannarp has written no prettier or 
pleasanter story than that entitled ‘The 
Price of a Wife.’ It is a short narrative, 
mainly concerned with the latter days of a 
rich old man, with his son, and with the 
son’s wife, the son being, of course, an 
officer in the army. His wife is a penniless 
nurse, though the fact of her marriage is 





unknown to the father when she becomes 
his nurse. On these materials a story is 
constructed which rivals any from the pen 
of this author. We should not like to 
express an opinion offhand on the legal 
advice given by the family solicitor on the 
subject of the father’s will; but it suits the 
story very well. 


Wives in Exile. By William Sharp. (Grant 
Richards.) 

TueEreE is light literature of an excellent 
kind in this ‘‘Comedy in Romance.” It is 
a yachting story, made as romantic and as 
comic as circumstances permit. The circum- 
stances in question arise out of the deter- 
mination of two ladies to seek adventures 
afloat during the temporary absence of 
their spouses. It would be a pity to detail 
the story, as the interest of the book de- 
pends largely on the novelty of these adven- 
tures. The writing and the compcsition 
are both pleasing, and the romantic comedy 
deserves recognition at the hands of the 
public. In places the book is witty, and 
the dialogue is always kept within reason- 
able limits. There are also half a dozen 
excellent lyrics in the volume. 





A Race for Millions. By David Christie 

Murray. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Curistre Murray’s ingenuity and 
spirit have rarely been used to better 
purpose than in his story of ‘ A Race for Mil- 
lions.’ It is not particularly original in plot 
or incident, and there is no very vigorous 
delineation of character, unless it be in the 
private detective, Mr. Prickett, and in the 
young woman who volunteers to assist him. 
But the variety and resource of the narrative 
are remarkable, and any one who cares 
for a romance of adventure will find it 
thoroughly readable. The millions are 
hidden in a cave, some forty miles beyond 
Klondyke, and the race for them is exciting 
from start to finish. 


Fortune’s Gate. By Alan St. Aubyn. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 
Aan Sr. Avsyn still works the vein of 
academic fiction. We know what is coming 
in the first chapter of ‘ Fortune’s Gate’ 
when the chemist’s son goes to Cambridge 
on a small exhibition, and the younger of 
his sisters ‘“‘had already taken half a 
dozen ‘ groups’ in the Cambridge Locals,” 
though she had not ceased to be a pupil at 
the High School. Of course Philippa Clay 
wins a couple of scholarships, and goes to 
Newnham, and there is the now familiar 
and sometimes inaccurate transcript of Cam- 
bridge life to which the author has more 
than once treated her readers. No other girl 
from Philippa’s school had been to Cam- 
bridge; ‘the scholarship had hitherto led 
no farther than Holloway.” Philippa pays 
her brother’s subscription to the boat club 
out of her scholarship money before she 
has been up a fortnight. The hero has 
his love affairs; and though he is the 
poorest man in college, and lives high up 
in a bare garret, he is made secretary and 
treasurer of a college club in his second or 
third term. The apothecary had invented 
a pill; when he died the recipe was found, 
in medical hieroglyphics, in his cash-box, 
and the manifest impossibility of deciphering 





this document had condemned his family to 
the poverty on which the whole story turns. 
Luckily Philippa is a student of science, so 
that in the course of her researches she 
lights upon one of the mystic symbols. Thus 
the pill is once more a possibility, and, 
though it had done very little for its original 
inventor, the two Cambridge scholars are 
on the point of turning their backs on 
their ideals and embracing the pursuit of 
quackery. Yet, in spite of these puerilities, 
the author has written some pleasing 
chapters, and occasionally introduces a 
trait that is typical of university life. 


A Point of View. By Caroline Fothergill. 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith.) 

Tue sprightly cynicism of ‘The Comedy 
of Cecilia’ has in Miss Fothergill’s latest 
work developed into a sordid gloom, which 
we hope merely bespeaks a temporary fit 
of low spirits upon the part of the author. 
But it is none the less regrettable. Each 
of the characters in ‘A Point of View’ has 
either had or is still in enjoyment of a dis- 
appointment, about which he or she talks 
incessantly, with an astonishing lack of 
reserve and a total want of consideration 
for the feelings of the others. Dorothea, 
the married woman, has perhaps the 
greatest excuse for her lamentations. But 
in her violent jealousy and frenzied out- 
pourings she is a scarcely less repulsive 
personality than Beatrice Redford, whose 
‘‘considerable dignity of bearing ”’ we hear 
a good deal about, but in whose behaviour 
dignity of any sort is the quality most sadly 
and obviously absent. She, however, it 
must be owned, chooses a more original 
manner of escape from her troubles than 
the hapless Dorothea. Even Miss Holland, 
a woman of quite another calibre, is not 
above confiding to Drayton, upon a very 
brief acquaintance, that she has been 
‘“‘quenched once for all.’’ The reason of 
the ‘“‘quenching” never becomes obvious ; 
but happily, since she is preserved for 
better things, it is not “once for all.” 
Without being entirely attractive, Philippa’s 
is an interesting character with a very femi- 
nine and fatal love of influence. Her early 
relations with Simon Rutherford and revul- 
sion of feeling as his true nature shows 
itself are cleverly done, and worthy of a 
better story. Simon himself is not unskil- 
ful, and certainly more alive than Matthew 
Drayton, whose vaunted perfections and 
eccentricities are almost as unimpressive as 
Miss Redford’s “‘ dignity.” 








EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius in 
Syriac. Edited from the Manuscripts by the 
late William Wright and Norman McLean. 
With a Collation of the Ancient Armenian 
Version by Dr. Adalbert Merx. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)\—The interesting and im- 
portant Syriac text which now lies before us 
in the beautiful Estrangela type of the Cam- 
bridge University Press will be found to possess 
a high value for two different classes of students. 
In the first place it provides a fresh Syriac 
text-book of considerable length and sustained 
literary merit, for though it is not an original 
composition, but a translation from the Greek, 
all Syriac scholars will find themselves in agree- 
ment with the judgment of the editors that the 
language is ‘‘ good and idiomatic,” and that the 
translator has in many cases been highly suc- 
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cessful in giving us skilful free renderings 
‘‘without altering the general sense.” The 
second, though by no means secondary, point 
of importance lies in the considerable amount 
of new material supplied for the emendation 
and better understanding of the Greek text. 
It is true that the editors themselves have not 
even attempted to work out this part of the 
subject. Their effort was limited to the pro- 
duction of an accurate Syriac text and to its 
collation with the ancient Armenian version 
made from it. But the necessary critical 
data have, all the same, been thereby made 
accessible to the world of students, and it is 
highly probable that a formal collation of the 
Syriac with the original Greek will ere long be 
undertaken by a competent scholar in England 
or elsewhere. To the interest of the Syriac text 
is added that of the MSS. from which the edition 
has been prepared. The history of the great 
Syriac library which for centuries lay moulder- 
ing in the vaults of the Convent of St. Mary 
Deipara, in the desert of Scete, and was finally 
rescued, repaired, and described by European 
—and mainly English—travellers and students, 
has so much of the romantic about it that a 
skilful narrator might find it worth his while 
to tell the tale over again. It is from the 
same cell under the massive tower of this con- 
vent that the two MSS. came from which the 
present text is printed. The Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg owns a codex which is dated 
A.D. 462, and contains Books I.-IV. and 
VIII.-X. intact, and Books V. and VII. 
in a very imperfect form. Book VI. is 
wanting entirely. The British Museum 
MS. Add. 14,639, which is on paleographical 
grounds assigned to the sixth century, origin- 
ally contained the complete text of Books I.- 
V.; but the first three chapters of Book L., 
together with portions of the index, are now 
missing. It was thought at first that the St. 
Petersburg codex as the older and more complete 
one would also prove of greater value as a 
textual authority, but as the editors proceeded 
with their task they found that the later MS. 
was more correctly written, and also in more 
frequent agreement with the Armenian version, 
which, according to Moses of Chorene, was made 
from the Syriac at the beginning of the fifth 
century. The editors therefore followed the 
British Museum codex as far as it lay before 
them, but for about one-half of the work they 
were compelled to print from the less correct, 
but unique text of the longer MS. Dr. Merx’s 
Armenian collation is not only important as a 
witness to the readings of the Syriac text, but 
also as a guide to the correction of the very 
faulty edition (Venice, 1877) of the Armenian 
version itself. This double critical purpose is 
likely to widen the interest that will be taken 
in the present work, and it may possibly also 
pave the way for a fresh edition of the Armenian 
text. In conclusion, it ought to be added that 
the other edition of the same Syriac text, which 
was published last year by M. Paul Bedjan, is 
not without some peculiar merits of its own, 
and that the overlapping of energy need, per- 
haps, not be regretted in the present instance. 
M. Bedjan’s text will be largely used by 
Syrian students at Urmi, Mossoul, and other 
places in the East, whilst the Cambridge edition 
will naturally be preferred by scholars accus- 
tomed to Western modes of critical investiga- 
tion, 

Old-Latin Biblical Texts.—No. IV. Portions of 
the Acts of the Apostles, of the Epistle of St. James, 
and of the First Epistleof St. Peter from the Bobbio 
Palimpsest (S). Edited by Henry J. White. 
With a Facsimile. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—Mr. White’s labours on ‘‘ Old-Latin 
Biblical: Texts” deserve the warmest commen- 
dation. The portion which he has printed in 
the present number of the series is not large, 
but is of considerable value. The text of the 
Acts contained in the MS. closely resembles 
that of the Gigas, though it has readings of its 





own. In the Epistles of St. James and of St. 
Peter the text is practically that of the Vulgate ; 
but there are indications of an earlier source, 
probably of African origin. The MS. is a 
palimpsest very difficult to decipher. It was 
carefully examined by Tischendorf and Belsheim, 
and the results were published. Mr. White has 
gone over the work of these editors with great 
care and corrected mistakes. Strangely enough, 
he has sometimes been unable to discover words 
which they had found. But he has succeeded 
in deciphering a considerable amount of matter 
which they had failed to read. 


The Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene 
Church. By F. E. Warren, B.D. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Mr. Warren 
endeavours in this book to presenta fair and full 
account of the liturgy and ritual of the Ante- 
Nicene Church, as far as information can be 
gathered from early ecclesiastical documents. 
He does not omit anything that he considers 
to bear on the subject, and he is particularly 
careful in ascertaining that the documents from 
which he collects his materials belong to a 
period not subsequent to the year 325 a.p. 
He has done his work well. He has examined 
the best modern books on the subject, and he has 
taken pains to be accurate ; but there are some 
defects that mar the usefulness of the book. 
He writes with the object of showing that 
“the Book of Common Prayer enshrines a form of 
service with which those who are privileged to have 
been enrolled as the sons and daughters of the 
English Church may be well content.” 

This purpose occasionally biasses his conclusions. 
Thus he catalogues all the passages that men- 
tion the act of baptism in the Acts and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In most of them no 
reference is made to the formula employed on 
the different occasions, but in two cases the 
persons are said to have been baptized ‘‘ in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” Notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Warren, depending on asingle passage 
at the end of St. Matthew’s Gospel, hazards the 
following statement: ‘* The formula of adminis- 
tration, in accordance with our Lord’s explicit 
direction, was always ‘in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’” 
Mr. Warren must know that scholars have ex- 
pressed strong doubts as to whether Jesus ever 
spoke such words, and some have maintained 
that the entire words are a later addition to 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. In these circum- 
stances he is hardly warranted in claiming 
certainty for his statement. But he does not 
often err in this way, and for the most part 
he leaves his readers to judge for themselves. 
And they will, no doubt, have a somewhat difli- 
cult task in doing this, for he has heaped together 
the testimonies of the first three centuries with 
almost no discrimination. Quotations are made 
from Tertullian without indicating whether he 
was a Montanist or not when he wrote the 
treatise from which the quotation is made. There 
is no indication of the regular development of 
rites and liturgies and of different developments 
in different centres. Notwithstanding these de- 
fects, the book ought to be most welcome to all 
who are interested in the service of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Warren has an excellent chapter 
on the connexion between the liturgy and the 
ritual of the Jewish and Christian Churches ; 
but he does not sufficiently distinguish between 
the rites which were adopted directly by the 
earliest Christians from Judaism and those 
which found their way into the Christian ser- 
vice through the perusal of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. He also fails to recognize how much 
influence paganism at a very early period had 
on both the ritual and the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity—a fact recognized now by almost every 
scholar—because he considers @ priori that it 
was impossible for Christianity to borrow any- 
thing from paganism while protesting so strongly 
against it. Slight errors, which we may expect 
to be removed in a second edition, are scattered 
over the book. Thus Melito’s date is set down 





as c. A.D. 317. In the translations we have 
noticed a considerable number of trivial mis- 
takes. Thus in the Eucharistic thanksgiving, 
on p. 261, ‘*Thou makest” occurs instead of 
‘*Thou madest,” and the aorists are translated 
sometimes as indefiniteand sometimes as definite, 
‘Thou didst raise” and ‘‘ Thou hast promised.” 








IRISH HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 


Grace O'Malley, Princess and Pirate. Told by 
Ruari MacDonald, Redshank and Pirate. The 
same set forth in the Tongue of the English by 
Robert Machray. (Cassell & Co.)—Much has 
been done of late years to popularize the more 
thrilling episodes of Irish history by retelling 
them in the form of stories of adventure, and 
capital stories of adventure they make. The 
daring deeds of Grace O’Malley as told by Mr. 
Machray are hardly as convincing as the best 
of Mr. O’Grady’s, but that is because her 
henchman Ruari MacDonald was in love with 
the gentle-spirited Eva, and could not com- 
prehend the fierce spirit of the young chief- 
tainess. Grace does not live in his pages, we 
never understand her, and yet she should be 
a creation not inferior to Lady Macbeth. But 
we cannot expect every storyteller to be a 
Shakspeare, and perhaps only a Shakspeare 
could interpret this extraordinary woman, and 
make her a woman for all her escapades. Mr. 
Machray has not even tried to understand her, 
far less to make her inevitable ; but in spite of 
this shortcoming his story is thrilling and well 
told, and there is a commendable absence of 
those archzological details which too often 
weigh down tales of the sort. The various 
adventures are told much as a follower of 
Grace O’Malley might have told them, and 
may even please those for whom Irish history 
and tales of adventure alike have lost their 
savour. A wholesome and exciting book, this 
should be widely read by the young people both 
of England and of Ireland. 

The centenary of the Rebellion of 1798 has 
already yielded several works of fiction. Up for 
the Green, by H. A. Hinkson (Lawrence & 
Bullen), is a very fair specimen of this class of 
literature. Compact and well-handled dramatis 
persone and a short and crisp narrative are 
features which combine to make a very readable 
and attractive book. Names known to history 
are hardly introduced at all, and the reader, who 
visits the rebel camp first and then a fortified 
town held by Loyalist troops, is afforded a 
graphic sketch of life among both parties during 
the Rebellion. An author’s note says :— 

“ For several of the incidents related in this story 
the author is indebted to the narrative of Samuel 
Riley, a yeoman of Cork who was captured by the 
gy while on his way to Dublin in September, 
It would have been more satisfactory if it had 
been stated how Samuel Riley’s story came into 
the author’s hands, and who Samuel Riley 
might be. The volume shows in several places 
that it is the work of no unskilled hand. 


Strong as Death, by Mrs. Charles M. Clarke 
(Aberdeen, Moran & Co.), is a pretty and grace- 
ful narrative of love and war and rebellion in 
Ireland a century ago. The Rebellion of 1798 
and the battle of Vinegar Hill have furnished 
novelists with ample material; Mrs. Clarke, 
however, uses historical persons and scenes but 
sparingly, and makes the most of Ulster cha- 
racter and country so far as they are associated 
with her hero and heroine. The writing is 
pleasant and easy, and the narrative contains 
few, if any, disagreeable passages. Details of 
incident and dialogue are, perhaps, carried to 
an undue extent, and in more than one place 
the book, which is a long cne, becomes prolix 
and fatiguing. It is a thoroughly Nationalist 
story, in which English soldiers and ofticers too 
often appear in a disadvantageous light. We 
notice that the name of the author as given on 
the title-page is followed by the words ‘* Miriam 
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Drake” (given in inverted commas), but it is 
not stated whether this information relates to a 
eudonym or to the author’s maiden name. 
he novel is also noticeable for the fact that it 
eontains a feature now growing rare in contem- 
porary fiction, namely, a foot-note. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


John Knox and John Knox's House, by 
Charles John Guthrie, Q.C. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier), is a careful little monograph on 
the ‘‘sanctified place in the High Street of 
Edinburgh where that Maccabeus of the Kirk 
of Scotland, John Knox, was wont to live.” 
The tradition connecting it with him is very 
recent, not traceable beyond Stark’s ‘ Picture 
of Edinburgh ’ (1806) ; still, the house is old, 
and the relics with which the Free Church has 
stocked it are curious. Mr. Guthrie has done his 
work well, and his volume, with its eighty-nine 
portraits, views, facsimiles, &c., forms an ex- 
cellent companion to Dr. Hume Brown's life 
of the Reformer. 


Welsh Pool and Powysland: a History of the 
Ancient Principality and Later Barony of Powys, 
and of the Tuwn and Castle of Welsh Pool. By 
Robert Owen. (Welsh Pool, Owen.)—The short 
title of this work is of itself sufficient to indicate 
a difticulty which is incident to most attempts 
at writing the history of the chief town of any 
large district whose inhabitants have long been 
bound together by ties of common interests and 
associations. For it is not easy to fix the limits 
between the general history of such a district 
and the more restricted narrative of what relates 
to the capital alone, and in the present case the 
unbroken inter-dependence of town and pro- 
vince throughout the whole length of their his- 
tory renders the task one of more than ordinary 
difficulty. That portion of Mid-Wales and its 
marches which in the Roman era formed the 
home of the Ordovices, and in medieval times 
was contracted first into the principality, and 
later into the barony, of Powys, and which in 
the Tudor period was reorganized into the 
county of Montgomery, has at all times had its 
centre of influence at or in the neighbourhood 
of the town which bears the somewhat modern 
name of Welshpool. In the annals of Powys- 
land Welshpool therefore looms largely, though 
scarcely, perhaps, to the extent of justifying 
the author in placing to the credit of the town 
almost everything that is known of the history 
of the province. This portion of the work is, 
nevertheless, its most useful feature, inasmuch 
as it attempts to supply a continuous record of 
events for the loosely defined and frequently 
shifting ‘‘ geographical area” of Powys. This 
record is brought down, with some degree of 
fulness, to the fourteenth century, and occupies 
quite three-fourths of the work; while the 
meagre treatment of the municipal history of 
Welshpool itself, to which the remainder of the 
volume is devoted, is justified on the ground 
that the subject has already been practically 
exhausted by another author. For the same 
reason the abbey of Pool, better known as 
that of Strata Marcella, is disposed of in 
one brief paragraph. Few things are more 
irritating to the general reader than this 
method of writing history by wholesale 
reference to other authorities. In the 
present instance many of the works referred 
to are by no means easily accessible to the 
public, and the indefinite way in which they 
are cited may be inferred from the following 
foot-note on the first page: ‘‘Refer to the 
past volumes of Montgomeryshire Collections, 
* Archzeologia Cambrensis,’ and other similar 
publications.” The work contains few, if any, 
traces of original research, but as a compilation 
it is on the whole accurate and well arranged, 
though its usefulness as a work of reference is 
greatly impaired by the absence of an index, 
and even of a table of contents. In one respect, 
namely, the explanation of place-names, the 





author isa thoroughly unsafeguide. He suggests, 
for instance, that Trallwm, which has been from 
time immemorial the Welsh name of the town 
of Pool, ‘‘has been evolved” from treflan, ‘‘a 
township,” though the word is not even yet quite 
obsolete in the sense of a ‘‘ quagmire,” whence 
undoubtedly ‘‘the pool” after which the town 
is now called. A reference to Camden would 
have put the author right, for there the name 
is explained as 

“the town by the lake...... which etymology is agree- 
able enough with the situation of the place, for in 
some parts of Wales it isa common appellative for 
such soft places on the roads or elsewhere, as 
travellers may be apt to sink into; as I have ob- 
served particularly in the mountains of Glamorgan- 
shire. And that a great deal of the ground near 
this place is such, is also very well known.” 

It was not till about the thirteenth century that 
the English equivalent ‘‘ Pool” and the Norman 
form ‘‘La Pole” first made their appearance, 
the epithet ‘‘ Welsh ” being added in the later 
Tudor period, with the view of distinguishing 
it from the Dorsetshire Poole. The official 
designation of the Powysland town still remains, 
however, ‘‘ the borough of Poole in the county 
of Montgomery.” No county in Wales has, 
during the last quarter of a century, done 
more to promote the publication of materials 
relating to its own history, but the present 
work, published as it originally was in the 
Montgomeryshire Collections, falls short of 
the normal standard of excellence of that 
journal. 








»-PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
VIII. (Ginn & Co.)—The volume before us 
compares favourably with those of the series 
already noticed in these columns. There is 
still to be found that luxuriance in minute 
details which tends to oust large or general 
views from the studies of these scholars; but 
the subjects treated in this volume are not so 
trivial, and there is much solid learning dis- 
played by each and all of the writers. We 
might suggest to them that a precise summary 
of results at the conclusion of each essay would 
be most grateful to the reader. Mr. Botsford’s 
paper on the politics of Athens from Solon to 
Cleisthenes is much wider and better than its 
title—‘ The Trial of the. Alemzonide ’—would 
suggest, and he has done good service in re- 
minding us of what most historians ignore— 
that the Athenian constitution was not created 
in jumps by a few great legislators, but was a 
normal growth, in which the labours of Solon, 
Cleisthenes, and Pericles only mark striking 
moments. The next article (on spitting and 
its superstitions) does not interest us. On the 
other hand, Mr. Norton’s examination of the 
‘Greek Grave-reliefs’ attacks a subject by 
which every traveller to Athens and every 
student of Greek art must have been perplexed. 
He seems to us quite right in distinguishing 
certain reliefs of pairs of gods, found chiefly at 
Sparta, from proper tomb-reliefs, which portray 
the dead man either pursuing his ordinary life or 
taking leave of his friends. Unfortunately 
he refuses to settle the question which every 
one who looks at these parting scenes is sure to 
ask, Which is the dead man (or woman) and 
which is the survivor? He inclines to think 
that the sitting figures generally represent the 
dead ; to us it seems clear that in many of the 
scenes the sitting figure is the survivor left in 
grief, while the deceased is departing upon his 
journey. This is eminently the case in the most 
beautiful of all these subjects, the sitting figure 
of a woman weary with grief, found three years 
ago at Athens, while the naked limb of a depart- 
ing boy is still visible on the broken edge of the 
fragment. The last paper, on the ‘Origin of 
Roman Prsnomina,’ is the longest and most 
elaborate in the book, full of examples and of 
statistics, but wanting in any clear or striking 
conclusions. It ought surely tc have been 








written by some German aspirant to a Ph.D., 
and indicates plainly enough that Mr. G. D. 
Chase follows the now leading fashion among 
American philologists of making the driest and 
most barren German research their model. We 
hope they may soon revert to something more 
human and fruitful. 


La Langue et la Métrique d’Hérodas. Par 
S. Olschewsky. (Leyden, Brill.) — There is 
something peculiarly interesting in the mixed 
dialect and the free-and-easy idiom of Herodas, 
as he is now called. Dr. Olschewsky, who writes 
in French, has made a lucid, but rather sketchy 
contribution to the study of the subject. The 
section which deals with proverbs is, perhaps, 
as striking as any, for Herodas writes of every- 
day life and the common people who preserve 
such phraseology best. In these ‘Mimes’ we 
find ‘‘ As like as two figs ” where French would 
say ‘‘ As like as two drops of water,” and Eng- 
lish ‘As like as two peas.” Here and else- 
where the printing is rather careless. The 
greedy dog of the proverb comes off but ill in 
two languages in yxaXerov xopiov Kuva yeeviv 
and ‘*a corio nunquam absterritur uncto”! More 
references might have been made to Theocritus. 
The writer notes that éripnOéews is the adverb 
of émryunOjs, but does not add that the latter 
adjective is quoted only from Theocritus. The 
note on iii. 91 runs, ‘* 7d pndév ‘ce rien’ en 
dialecte attique, on dirait: 6 pndév ov.” But 
7d pydev is good Attic in this sense too. One 
of several instances is Soph., ‘ Trach.,’ 1107, 
where Heracles says, kav TO pydév wo. The 
new words to be added to the dictionary, such 
as orvint)s and raiorpy, are interesting, and 
without Hesychius their number would be much 
larger. The section on metre credits Herodas 
with a spondee in the fifth foot of v. 44 on the 
strength of xapkivov, but cf. Aristoph. ‘ Vespze,’ 
1507 :— 

pa. tov A’ ovdev GAAO wAHV ye KapKivous. 
One cannot feel safe with such a guide as 
this ! 


De Emblematis in Platonis Textu Obviis. 
Scripsit J. J. Hartman. (Leyden, Sijthoff.)— 
As the work of a clever scholar, this collection 
of critical notes on the text of Plato deserves 
careful attention. Dr. Hartman shows him- 
self to be an intrepid follower of Cobet and 
Hirschig, whose mission is to purify the Platonic 
writings from adulterations of every kind. He 
maintains that the causes of corruption date 
back to a time before the labours of Tyrannion 
and before the production of such copies as the 
Phzedo-papyrus, so that no evidence of manu- 
script or of papyrus can avail to save the phrase 
which is condemned by the verdict of an expert 
in Platonic style. Even in Plato’s lifetime 
marginal comments may have begun to creep 
into the text, owing to the ignorant carefulness 
of copyists. All this may be granted as possible 
enough. Even a friend, if he is blind, may sow 
tares in our wheat; but we must be very sure 
of our own eyesight before we attempt the 
dangerous task of weeding them out. Our rules 
of grammar may be too precise, our notions of 
Attic style too wooden; the phrase which 
offends us may not be so barbaric as we sup- 
pose. Or again, our author may have been 
guilty of occasional lapses and fits of negligence ; 
he may have written some parts hastily and 
failed to revise his work with due care. Such 
considerations must give us pause. Homer is 
still Homer even when he nods; Plato may 
still be Plato even when he lapses into prosiness. 
The majority of the suggestions contained in 
Dr. Hartman’s book inevitably suffer from this 
defect, which is inherent in all purely subjective 
criticism: they seldom rise above a moderate 
degree of probability. The author himself 
shows some signs of wavering in his remarks on 
‘Protag.’ 313 a (p. 136 n.), which betray the 
uncertainty of his method. Yet many of his 
strictures on the traditional text merit atten- 
tion. For instance, in ‘Rep.’ 407 a it seems 
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right to eject the article before wx) peAceTavre ; 
and, again, in ‘ Rep.’ 620 a it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion that the words pice: Tod yuvatKeiou 
YEVOUS. +400 yevérOar are really a gloss. Among 
other passages which attest the skill of the 
critic, we may mention ‘Pheedr.’ 240 B,c, ‘Meno,’ 
80 c, ‘ Protag.’ 345 8. In proposing to excise 
vewy after Kav €£ wmrias (‘Rep.’ 529 c) it 
would have been well to take account of the 
variants. It is difficult to accept as a rule of 
sound criticism the dictum that ras yap ov; 
in replies must always stand alone ; yet on the 
strength of this dictum—which they confute— 
six passages in the ‘Sophist,’ amongst others, 
are here emended. Surely this is somewhat 
too rectilinear a method ; and then what is to 
become of the stylistic variations on which that 
other rectilinear system, which we are taught 
to call ‘‘stylometry,” is based? But Dr. Hart- 
man is silent about any changes in Plato’s style, 
nor does he explain why it is that some of 
the dialogues, as his book seems to indicate, 
should have suffered so much more than others 
from interpolation. We are grateful for a 
useful index locorum, in which we have only 
noticed two omissions—‘ Laws,’ 642 p (p. 31), 
and ‘Soph.’ 235 B (p. 72). An index nominum 
might have been added. 

Essais de Philologie Francaise. Par Ant. 
Thomas. (Paris, Bouillon.)—Under this title 
Prof. Ant. Thomas, well known by his previous 
labours in Provengal literature and the his- 
tory of Southern France, has gathered a 
series of essays, reviews, and etymological 
researches originally printed in various French 
periodicals, most of them in the Romania. This 
miscellaneous matter is divided into two parts. 
The first (‘Mélanges Philologiques’) contains 
several essays on some difficult points of French 
or Provengal phonetics, such as the origin of 
the geographical name Comenge; the adaptation 
to Provengal of a phonetic law, discovered— 
but imperfectly described—by the late Arséne 
Darmesteter, in the French language, according 
to which law the atonic vowels e, 7, v, u, when 
situated (in Latin words) between a primary 
and a secondary tonic, drop (bdnitdtem, bonté) ; 
the French names of rivers ending in -ain, this 
final ain representing a peculiar accusative form 
in -anem of the Low Latin declension ; and 
word-composition in French and Provengal, 
&c. The last items of the series are a re- 
view of Prof. Bréal’s new work on seman- 
tique, or semasiology, as the Germans say, and 
an essay on G. Paris, considered as one of the 
founders of French scientific philology. The 
second part of the book, which possesses more 
unity, consists of etymological researches, 
arranged in alphabetical order, on a hundred 
French and Provengal words whose origin and 
proper signification had not been hitherto con- 
clusively traced, or even investigated. They 
are, most of them, technical terms, local names 
of animals, of plants, of tools, &c. They were 
hardly ever used out of a limited circle, and their 
original meaning it is often very hard to dis- 
cover. These researches are, in our opinion, 
the newest and the most lasting part of the work. 
Those who peruse them (an extensive word- 
index is added to the book) will discover a 
useful and trustworthy supplement to Diez’s 
etymological dictionary of the Romance lan- 
guages, to Littré’s great French dictionary, and 
even to the first parts of Hatzfeld and Dar- 
mesteter’s ‘ Dictionnaire Général de la Langue 
Frangaise,’ to which Prof. Thomas himself has 
been, since Darmesteter’s death, a skilful and 
Active contributor. The acumen, the extensive 
information, and, above all, the really scientific 
method displayed in those researches, are beyond 
praise. Some of the words here investigated 
fave passed into English, or from English 
into French (see, for instance, the article on 
“guideau,” English ‘‘kiddle”), so that this 
always interesting and sometimes amusing little 
book may be recommended to the English philo- 
logist. 





Psalmau Dafydd o'r vn cufieithiad a’r Beibl 
Cuffredin: The Psalms, translated into Welsh by 
William Morgan, D.D., and originally printed 
in the Year 1588. Reproduced in Photographic 
Facsimile for Thomas Powel. (C. J. Clark.)— 
This handsome volume, dedicated to all those 
who love Wales and the Welsh language, and 
published as a memorial of the translator, Bishop 
Morgan, will be hailed with delight by all who 
are interested in early Welsh books. It consists 
of preliminary notes by Prof. Powel on the first- 
fruits of the Welsh religious press, in which he 
gives a short account of all the publications in 
the Welsh language from the beginning to the 
year 1588, when Morgan’s Bible appeared, fol- 
lowed immediately by the Psalms from the 
version contained in that Bible. These notes 
are followed by others amounting to a colla- 
tion of the Psalms with the version in the 
Bible, for though these Psalms are from that 
translation, there are numerous differences, 
consisting largely of improvements in the later 
volume. It is, however, not without errors of 
the press which appear for the first time in the 
Psalms. These preliminary chapters cover over 
thirty pages, and then come the Psalms them- 
selves. The volume closes with a list of sub- 
scribers, which is much shorter than it ought to 
be. We must not omit to mention that the 
preliminary chapters are enriched with numerous 
facsimiles of Bishop Morgan’s handwriting and 
other things of use and interest to the student 
of Welsh literature in his time. The volume 
does the greatest credit to everybody concerned, 
especially Prof. Powel and the Bedford Press ; 
but it is rather difficult to describe it from the 
technical point of view, for it looks most like a 
crown quarto, but on scrutinizing the signatures 
it is found to be an octavo. It is a volume 
which no library in which Celtic has a place 
should be without. 


Prof. Julien Vinson, the well-known Basque 
scholar, has just put forth the second part of 
his Essaid une Bibliographie dela Langue Basque: 
Additions et Corrections, Citations et Références, 
Journaux et Revues (Paris, Maisonneuve). Some 
ninety Basque works which have appeared since 
1891 are catalogued and described. But the chief 
gain is in the section ‘Citations et Références,’ 
where more than three hundred works which 
have spoken of the Basque or Basques are noted, 
and in the ‘Journaux et Revues,’ the list of 
which occupies sixty-six pages. There is also a 
most interesting preface. One cannot turn over 
these pages without forming the wish that some 
scholar, or combination of scholars, would make 
a similar essay of a bibliography for each of the 
Keltic dialects of Britain— the Welsh, the Gaelic, 
and the Erse. The task, indeed, would be far 
heavier, but the assistance available is more 
than proportionately greater. Prof. Vinson, 
generous as he is in his thanks, has had to work 
comparatively single-handed. He has produced 
a work deservedly couronné par l'Institut, which 
will be received with gratitude wherever any 
interest is taken in the Basque language or the 


people. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Some Later Verses. By Bret Harte. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—The earlier Mr. Bret Harte has, 
perhaps, rather spoilt us for the later. Not that 
the average of his new work is far below that 
of the old, but there are no poems, and few 
single lines, that give promise of the universal 
popularity of ‘ Her Letter’ or the original pro- 
nouncements of ‘*Truthful James.” That worthy 
revisits us with various well-found tales that 
must have assured him, even as a guileless 
stranger, of our close affection ; but he has lost 
something of the conquering magic of his prime. 
‘The Thought-reader of Angel’s,’ in the same 
metre as the ‘ Heathen Chinee,’ suffers by com- 
parison, and lacks the old inevitable quality. 
In another poem, recalling that masterpiece 
‘The Society upon the Stanislaus,’ we learn, 





and with regret, that Mr. Brown of Calaveras, 
who read a scientific paper before that body and 
suffered for it at the time, only survived to 
perish subsequently in a brawl] arising out of a 
spelling beeat Angel’s, from which Truthful James 
alone escaped alive. ‘ Her Last Letter,’ a reply 
to ‘ His Answer,’ retains something of the fresh- 
ness of the first of this charming series, but is 
painfully punctuated by assonant rhymes, of 
which the deadliest are ‘‘ side-walk ” and ‘* wild 
talk.” It was never among Mr. Bret Harte’s 
accomplishments to labour cheerfully with the 
file, and in his serious work this defect is less 
pardonable than where a certain broad humour 
excuses the absence of polish. At times there 
are blemishes in accentuation which prove that 
either his ear is at fault or that he is deliberately 
perverse, as in the fourth line of the following 
verse :— 

When all is grey and the roses are scattered 

Hearts may have broken that brook no delay, 

Yet will to-morrow, surcease of sorrow 

Bring unto eyes and lips that still can say: 

** Hasta Mafiana, Hasta Mafiana! 
Until to-morrow is best for to-day!” 
There is no reason for the existence of this kind 
of triviality, unless the form of it is perfect. 
In ‘Crotalus,’ again, where he gives a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the rattlesnake—that 
most harmless and misunderstood of reptiles— 
there are lines which, however obvious their 
meaning, are actually obscure in diction and 
poor in grammar :— 
Thou! whose fame 
Searchest the grass with tongue of flame, 
Making all creatures seem thy game— 


When the whole woods before thee run 

Asks but—when all is said and done— 

To lie—untrodden—in the sun! 
It is safe to say that Mr. Bret Harte does him- 
self most justice in his native tield of humour 
and when he uses the local colour which he can 
handle with confidence. In the customary 
verse of society, so called, he does not greatly 
shine—as in ‘What Miss Edith saw from her 
Window’ or ‘Lines to a Portrait.’ In the 
latter, not only using one of the metres but also 
that device of apa tpoadoxiav which Calverley 
made his own, he invites a contrast which is 
not favourable to himself. Perhaps the cleverest 
poem in this volume is ‘Jack of the Tules,’ 
while ‘The Old Camp Fire’ reaches the best 
level—never here extremely high—of poetical 
expression. It is only from a desire to assert 
the great merit of Mr. Bret Harte’s peculiar 
gifts as a poet that we venture to suggest, 
in conclusion, that he would have been better 
advised to rest content with the laurels of an 
earlier day. 

The composer of song-music is accustomed 
to complain that the best work of an older day 
has already been set, and that the modern song 
is inadequate to serve his fancy. It is just 
possible that his taste needs instruction; in 
any case, we may direct his notice to Miss Mar- 
garet Armour’s delightful little volume of verse, 
The Shadow of Love (Duckworth & Co.). To 
some falls the natural gift of melody, while 
others attain to a finished technique; Miss 
Armour is among the few whose work possesses 
both these qualities. Though she has learnt 
much from the two Rossettis, yet to very deep 
**fundamental brain-work” she does not here 
pretend ; but her eye and ear are true ; and if 
at the end of the age it is difficult to find new 
things to say upon the theme of love, she 
nearly always escapes with wonderful art and 
intuition from the outworn ways of saying what 
is old. Her voice, too, shows a wide compass 
of feeling, though she keeps much in reserve. 
Her buoyant note is the note of completion and 
content rather than of rapture; in the appeal 
of her sadder tones there is also a gentle 
restraint. Rarely she breaks this barrier, as in 
the single verse ‘ One shall be Taken.’ It follows 
upon a poem where, in the foreboding of death 
that must part two lovers, she asks herself 
‘‘ which sorrow were the worst,” to be the first 


or the last to die ?— 
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To lean a deafened ear 
Close, and not hear 
If to the left or right 
You turned, that so I might 
O’ertake you at the last 
By running fast ? 


Or, with the sullen door 

Behind me evermore, 

Loud from within to call 

Not heard at all ? 

She can give no answer, till a later knowledge 
makes her wise :— 

This is the worst. 

I said I did not know. 

If I had been the first, 

Your arm would have been strong, 

Even for Death’s overthrow. 

My hand is weak, 

y foot is slow. 
There is no help to seek. 
I cannot fight or follow ; 
And you go. 

The pathos of the words lies in their simplicity ; 
and the very formlessness of the metre adds 
a touch of conviction. Miss Armour seldom 
travels far to find the right word. Her language 
is not exquisite ; but she has the higher art of 
giving to common terms the fresh charm of 
happy combination, to which she often adds in 
her more philosophical moods a certain satisfying 
dignity. ‘The Cup of Death’ may illustrate 
this. The two stanzas which complete the poem 
—at once terse and lucid—have an air of 
unstudied distinction :— 


There is a draught of ease that all shall drink ; 
But snatch not, uninvited, at the bowl, 
Athirst to drink the whole. 
Touch it, and stop : 
It is the whim of Death his wine be drunk 
Slewly, and drop by drop. 


Ye have already tasted : youth is over; 
Stoop to the cup again and ye shall fare 
*Neath duller skies, and bear 
A heavier load. 
Drink on, and ye shall fall, for drowsiness, 
Asleep upon the road. 
There are one or two trivial faults which Miss 
Armour might easily avoid. Of these is the 
awkward habit of omitting the article before a 
singular noun, as ‘‘like well in summer heat,” 
** mirrors, hung from nail of gold.” The expres- 
sion ‘‘for aye” occurs more than once; and 
there are a few loose rhymes, such as ‘‘ heaven” 
and “given,” which are not good enough for 
her. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Epwarp ArRNoxp publishes Sruggestions 
for a Scheme of Old-Age Pensions, by the Hon. 
Lionel Holland, M.P., with an introduction, 
which is a reprint of an article by the author in 
the National Review attacking the Government, 
of which his father is a distinguished supporter, 
for their treatment of the question. Great 
numbers of members—including, unfortunately, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour—gave at the last general 
election ill-considered pledges on the subject of 
old-age pensions. The lion in the path is the 
poor taxpayer, and especially the poor woman- 
taxpayer. All the schemes, except that of Mr. 
Charles Booth for universal pensions, are, in 
fact, schemes for taxing the very poor for the 
support of the thrifty, and we doubt if any such 
schemes will become law. Mr. Holland’s scheme 
is less crude than most of those which were 
submitted to the Commission, but is, in fact, 
open to the same objection. 


Mr. OxrpHant Smeaton is the essayist to 
whom has been entrusted the sketch of William 
Dunbar in the ‘‘Famous Scots” series (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier). The task of producing a 
biography at all complete is like that of the 
Egyptian brick-makers. The main facts of the 
poet’s life which are uncontested are that he 
came, probably, of noble stock—the Beill branch 
of the ancient ‘‘Cospatrick’s clan”; that he 
took his M.A. at St. Andrews; that he was 
a Franciscan friar; that in that capacity he 
travelled widely in England and on the Con- 
tinent ; that he came into the king’s service as 
a clerk to divers embassies, and held a high 
place in the estimation of James IV.; that he 





whose marriage he celebrated with an epitha- 
lamium, and whose interests, personal and 
national, he ever sought to promote. Further- 
more, certain extant pieces attributed to 
him, later than the date of Flodden, have so 
genuine a ring that it is almost impossible to 
believe that he died with the rest of the flower 
of Scotland on that fatal day. Yet there is no 
direct evidence that he survived it. That he did 
so Mr. Smeaton seems to have no doubt ; and he 
has the efficient support in this matter of Sheriff 
Mackay. Certainly we should be extremely 
loath to question the authenticity of ‘The Ode 
to the Queen Dowager’ or ‘The Merle and the 
Nightingale,’ one clearly and the other pro- 
bably written after Flodden. On another point 
the present biographer appears to have obtained 
evidence, viz., the attendance of Dunbar at the 
University of Paris in 1480-1, or parts of that 
year. But, of course, to fill a volume, even of 
the modest dimensions of this series, a good 
deal of conjecture must be employed. The 
author has digressed in treating of James’s 
Court and times, of Henryson and Kennedy, of 
Gavin Douglas and of Knox’s ‘Buke of Dis- 
cipline.’ He has also expended a little useless 
ingenuity in labouring the thesis that a convic- 
tion of the rotten condition and impending fall 
of the Romish Church led Dunbar to lay aside 
his Franciscan habit and follow the courts. No 
profound reasoning of that kind would have 
been necessary to induce a man of Dunbar’s 
active mind and pleasure-loving temperament 
to embrace a career for which his birth and 
education had fitted him, and which was in no 
way inconsistent with his priestly character. 
That he was in a special sense the king’s con- 
fidential agent is decidedly likely ; but again we 
are in the region of conjecture. The critical 
chapters are more satisfactory, we think, than 
the biographical. Since Lord Hailes and Sir 
Walterdisinterred his neglected remains, Dunbar 
has been accepted by almost all men of letters 
as a writer of infinite originality and force— 
not only one of the great Scottish trio, 
but the exponent of English poetry who 
kept the flame alive in the dark days 
between Chaucer and Spenser. Mr. Smeaton 
is fully aware of this, and sets forth with 
enthusiasm the merits of his subject on the 
allegorical, satiric, amatory, and didactic sides. 
His summary leaves little untouched. One more 
point might have been noted, the extremely 
modern spirit of this painter of ancient manners 
—the best proof of the true poetic staying 
power :— 

And though that I amang the lave 

Unworthy be a place to have, 

Or in their number to be tald— 

As lang in mind my work shall bald. 
We should like to add to the praise of the writer’s 
enthusiasm and knowledge of his subject some 
commendation of his literary style ; but we wish 
that, by excision and the correction of a few 
positive lapses in grammar, the work could have 
been made more readable. And who ever heard 
of ‘bell, book, and candle,” those instruments of 
commination, being quoted as the sanctions of a 
marriage ! 


Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN have reprinted 
from ‘The Encyclopedia of Sport’ the section 
on Cycling. Written by well-known experts 
and sold for a sixpence, this is quite the best 
and most practical guide to the subject that 
we have seen. The information is sensible, in- 
cisively conveyed, and, in fact, just what one 
wants to know. The only point we have noted 
is that more information about the law of lights 
is advisable. Is it, for instance, legal to carry 
a lamp in one’s hand when riding? Very small 
lamps, as the book says, ‘‘ nearly always give 
trouble,” and there are plenty more results, 
based on experience, noted here which will save 
cycle riders, male and female, a great deal of 
trouble. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. publish Problems 


was equally in favour with the young queen, | of Modern Industry, by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 





Webb, a collection of essays and studies 
written during the last ten years, most of which 
have appeared in the leading reviews, but one 
of the most interesting of which—namely, the 
chapter on the Jews in East London — was 
written by Mrs. Webb for Mr. Charles Booth’s 
great work. 

Everybody's Guide to Money Matters, by Mr. 
W. Cotton (Warne & Co.), is a useful book, 
and if inexperienced people would read the 
account of the ‘‘ Pitfalls prepared for the Un- 
wary,” they would be less in danger of losing 
their savings. 

London and Londoners, edited by Rosalind 
Pritchard (Scientific Press), contains much that 
is useful ; but why try to give the names of the 
editors of the chief London papers? This isa 
breach of the ordinary conventions of journalism. 

The Life of St. Stephen Harding, by J. B. 
Dalgairn, originally one of the lives of the 
saints published under Newman’s auspices 
in the forties, has been reprinted by the Art 
and Book Company, of London and Leaming- 
ton, with new notes by Father Thurston. 


Messrs. Warp & Lock have published in 
their ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Classics,” which 
Mr. Clement Shorter edits, a nice reprint of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Mr. Lang 
has contributed a readable introduction. 


M. Henri Lavepan is so able a writer of 
short stories that one is sorry to find a volume 
by him falling as seriously below his usual level 
as does Les Beaux Dimanches, published by M. 
Calmann Lévy. Some of the later stories in 
the volume are, however, of average merit. 


Auprés du Foyer, by M. C. Wagner, published 
by MM. Armand Colin & Cie., is a book which 
may be highly commended for family reading, 
like the author’s previous volumes of the same 
kind In the present work the preface and the 
first few pages are so dull that readers may be 
deterred from going on, but almost the whole 
of the book is filled with touching descriptions 
of the ups and downs of a beautiful family life, 
which are expressed in French sufficiently good 
to justify the use of the volume as a reading- 
book. 

MM. Coun & Ctr. also publish, in the library 
of that curious institution ‘‘ Le Musée Social,” 
La Prévoyance Sociale en Italie, by three gentle- 
men, of whom the first named is M. Léopold 
Mabilleau. The volume forms a complete account 
of co-operation in Italy, and of the Italian savings 
banks, land banks, and people’s banks. 


We have on our table Campaigning with 
Grant, by General Horace Porter, LL.D. 
(Fisher Unwin),—Millais and his Works, by 
M. H. Spielmann (Blackwood),—Indian Village 
Folk, by T. B. Pandian (Stock),—Scenes from 
the Iliad, by W. Dillon (New York, McBride 
& Co.),—The School System of the Talmud, by 
the Rev. B. Spiers (Stock),—Storm and Sun- 
shine in the Dales, by P. H. Lockwood (Stock), 
—Side-Lights of Nature in Quill and Crayon, 
by E. T. Edwards (Kegan Paul),—The Law’s 
Iumber Room, by F. Watt, Second Series 
(Lane), — Marching Backward, by E. E. Wil- 
liams (Ward & Lock),—The Stamp Collector, 
by W. J. Hardy and E. D. Bacon (Redway), 
—The Fringe of an Art, Appreciations 
Music, by Vernon Blackburn (Unicorn 
Press),—In the Shadow of the Pyramids, by 
R. H. Savage (Routledge),—John Maverell, by 
J. D. Craig (Stock),— Wealth and Wild Cats, 
by R. Radclyffe (Downey & Co.),—Convict 99, 
by Marie C. Leighton and R. Leighton (Richards), 
—The Cathedral, by J. K. Huysmans (Kegan 
Paul),—The Story of an Ocean Tramp, by C. 
Clark (Downey & Co.),—The Sea of Love, 
by W. P. Dodge (J. Long),—Genesis and 
Science, by J. Smyth (Burns & Uates),— 
An Ideal Church, and other Sermons, by 
J. Jackson and others (T. Mitchell), — A 
Critical Examination of Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ by 
the Rev. H. Hughes (Kegan Paul), — The 
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Ministry of Deaconesses, by OC. Robinson 
(Methuen),—The Voice of the Spirit, Books I. 
and II. (Low),—Per Ardua; or, the Life and 
Work of John Kitto, D.D., by OC. L. R. 
(S.P.C.K.), — Christian Profiles in a Pagan 
Mirror, by J. Parker, D.D. (Hurst & Blackett), 
—A Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem, by J. Rooker 
(8.P.C.K.),—A Student of Nature: Memorials 
of the late Rev. D. Fergusson, by R. M. Fergus- 
son (A. Gardner),—Strength, a Sermon, by the 
Rev. F. P. David (S.P.C.K.),—A Harvest of 
Myrrh and Spices, 1610, translated from the 
Latin by W. H. Draper (Frowde),—The Magic 
of Sympathy, by E. C. Orr (S.P.C.K.),—and 
Cocardes et Dentelles, by R. O’Monroy (Paris, 
Lévy). Among New Editions we have Twenty- 
fiwe Cantos from the ‘ Divina Commedia’ of 
Dante, translated into English verse by C. 
Potter (Digby & Long),—The Covenant of Life, 
by D. Greenwell (Gibbings),—Dilapidations : 
Law and Practice, by A. T. Macer, revised by 
§. Wright (F. P. Wilson), — and Irving’s 
‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ edited by J. D. Colclough 


(Simpkin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Baring-Gould’s Lives of the Saints, Vol. 16, 8vo. 5/ net. 
Harrison’s (Rev. A. R.) Christ and our own Time, Sermons, 
er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Jeaffreson’s (H. H.) The Holy Eucharist, Sermons, 2/6 cl. 
Lacey’s (Rev. T. A.) Liturgical Interpolations, royal 8vo. 


2/bds. (Alcuin Club Tracts.) 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Tomkinson’s (M.) A Japanese Collection, 2 vols. 4to. 126/ net. 
Poetry, 


Tennyson's (Lord) Life and Works, Edition de Luxe, Vol. 1, 
8vo. 12/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Browne (Sir Thomas), an Appreciation, by A. Whyte, 2/ cl. 
Centuries (The), a Chronological Synopsis of History on 
the “ Space-for-Time ” Method, royal 8vo. 5/6 net. 
Clarke’s (Col. Sir G. S.) Russia’s Sea Power, Past and 
Present, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 

Nansen’s (F.) Farthest North, Popular Edition, Vol. 2, 8/6 
Perowne’s (J. T. W.) Russian Hosts and English Guests, 7/6 
Philology. 

Etlice’s (E. C.) Place-Names in Glengarry and Glenquoich, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Le Harivel’s (C. S.) Principles of French Grammar, 2/6 cl. 

Science. 

Chesney’s (W.) The Adventures of an Engineer, cr. 8vo. 2/3 

Davies's (H.) The Cerebellum, 12mo, 2/ net. 

Jamcourt’s (Dr. J.) Health-giving Waters, some Account of 
the Waters of Pougues, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Newth’s (@. S.) A Manual of Chetnical Analysis, cr 8vo. 6/6 

Rowley’s (C. BE.) The Voice, or the Physiologist versus the 
Singing Master, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. swa. 

Wallace's (K.) Indian Agriculture, 8vo, 21/ cl. 

Wilson’s (A.) The Light Side of Science, cr. 8vo. 2/8 cl. 

General Literature. 

Austen’s (J.) Novels, Winchester Edition, Vols. 3 and 4, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ each, net. 

Carter's (L.) A Life’s Victory, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Drybrough’s (T. B.) Polo, ilius. 8vo. 15/ net. 

Fiction and Facts, Vol. 1, imp. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Gale’s (N.) The Light Side of Cricket, Stories, Sketches, and 

_ Verses, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Griffith's (G@.) The Destined Maid, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Holmes's (K.) Life’s Fitful Fever, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hope's (A.) The Prisoner of Zenda; Rupert of Hentzau, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ each, cl. 

Le Queux’s ‘7 Whoso Findeth a Wife, Cheaper Edition, 

c 


cr. 8vo, ° 
Mitchell’s (Rev. J.) How to Gain the Eye of the Young, 
Blackboard Illustrations, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Oliphant’s (Mrs.) The Ways of Life, Cheaper Kdition, 2/5 cl. 
Paston’s (G.) The Career of Candida, Cheap Edition, 3/6 cl. 
Prince's (H. C.) At the Sign of the Silver Crescent, 6/ cl. 
Ridley 's (Lady) The Story of Aline, Cheap Edition, 3/6 cl. 
Rita’s Vignettes. cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Shiel’s (M. P.) The Yellow Danger, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Bedjan (P.): Gregorii Barhebrei Ethicon, Liber Columbe, 
ed. Syriace, 22m. 50. 

DahImann (J.): Buddha, 6m. 

Hardeland (A.): Geschichte der speciellen Seelsorge in der 
vorreformatorischen Kirche u. der Kirche der Keforma- 
tion, Part 2, 7m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Archives de la Commission des Monuments Historiques, 
Part 1, 25fr. 

Conze (A,): Die attischen Grabreliefs, Part 10, 60m. 

Fréhner (W.): La Collection Tyszkiewicz, Vol. 6, 20m. 

Meisterwerke (Die) der kéuigl. iilteren Pinakothek zu 

iinchen, 9m, 


Pcetry. 
Fleurigny (H. de): Chansons de la Vie, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
ongte {B.) : Plages Belges: Vol. 1, Les Pécheurs Flamands, 





General Literature. 


Bourget (P.): La Duchesse Bleue, 3fr. 50. 
Monthabor (Le Joyeux): La Vie au Régiment, 3fr. 50. 








MR. VAN VOORST. 


JoHN Van Voorst, who died on the 24th 
inst., was probably the oldest of London pub- 
lishers, having been born on February 15th, 
1804. He belonged to an ancient Dutch family 
which had settled in England several genera- 
tions ago. He was apprenticed to Richard 
Nicholls, of Wakefield, somewhere about 1820, 
and, after passing some years with the Long- 
mans, began business on his own account 
in 1832, in Paternoster Row. His first im- 
portant venture was in 1834, when he published 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ with exquisite engravings drawn 
on the wood by Constable, Copley Fielding, 
Cattermole, Stothard, De Wint, Mulready, 
and others ; the original version being fol- 
lowed by a polyglot rendering, in Greek, 
Latin, German, Italian, and French. John 
Martin, the librarian to the (then) Duke of 
Bedford, wrote the introduction, as well as the 
dedication to Samuel Rogers. Following up 
the artistic connexion thus established, in 1842 
Van Voorst published an edition of Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ with illustrations by Mul- 
ready, drawn on the wood by John Thompson, 
and it was the first of these beautiful cuts which 
attracted the attention of Sheepshanks, and led 
to a commission for enlargement in the form of 
the celebrated picture ‘Choosing the Wedding- 
Gown.’ Meanwhile, artistic execution had been 
associated with science, and 1835 saw the com- 
mencement of Yarrell’s ‘ British Fishes,’ fol- 
lowed by Bell’s ‘ British Quadrupeds’ in 1836, 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’ in 1837, and a series 
of recognized classics on British crustaceans, 
zoophytes, starfishes, &. As specimens of 
wood-engraving, the cuts by Sam Williams and 
John Thompson in Selby’s ‘British Forest Trees’ 
(1842) show the perfection attained in an art 
now less practised; while the illustrations to 
Yarrell’s ‘British Birds,’ including the vig- 
nettes, show how nearly black-and-white can 
indicate colour. After a long and prosperous 
career, Van Voorst retired from business in 
favour of his assistants, Messrs. Gurney & Jack- 
son, in 1886 ; but his genial interest in old friends 
and a younger generation of naturalists never 
flagged until, on the completion of his ninety- 
fourth year, the exhaustion of natural forces 
began to make itself apparent. 








THE BODLEIAN, 

One seldom visits a well-known town without 
finding some ‘‘modern improvement” that 
makes one sad and indignant. I return to 
Oxford to find the old Carfax Tower, which 
promised, if left alone, to be an interesting and 
an historical object, turned into a brand-new 
tower of the most commonplace type. But this 
is not the worst : a great blow to learning has 
been dealt, by the curators of the Bodleian, in 
partially shutting up the Radcliffe Camera. 
This Camera is the general reading-room for the 
Bodleian, and one has been accustomed to help 
oneself to a certain number of books, as at the 
British Museum. 

It appears from the curators’ reports that 
some readers have been mean and dishonest 
enough to steal some of the books, and the only 
remedy the curators can find is to do as a 
schoolmaster does who is unable to find a culprit 
—punish the whole school. So the curators 
punish us all, both readers and the staff (on 
whom more work is entailed), for the depreda- 
tions of a few miscreants. 

I desire respectfully to submit to them that 
such a course is most unwise, and contrary to 
all the great and generous traditions of Oxford 
in favour of education. The Camera is now 
bare, bereft of all indications of learning, and 
no longer impresses one with a feeling that it 
is a place of study. Fancy the British Museum, 





which is subject to the same kind of loss, only 
in a greater degree, putting the books (over 
20,000) now accessible to readers in ‘‘ locked 
cases.” Why, they have had a page stolen out 
of a dictionary that cost 40/. to bind alone. 
What is the curators’ reason for punishing 
students not yet at the University? They have 
lost some ‘‘ thirty volumes” of school-books, 
replaceable at a cost of certainly less than 301. 
Now the Camera is reduced to the level of a 
free library. The curators may not hear of it, 
but I can inform them that the indignation is 
great among those students who are not the 
thieves. The latter have probably all left 
Oxford, and would not care if the whole place 
was locked up. It is all the more felt from the 
great liberality of all arrangements at Oxford, 
and the well-known desire of Bodley’s librarian 
to assist students (of all nations) in their work. 
Rare THomas. 








CONCERNING ‘RAMEAU’S NEPHEW, A ROMANCE 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Tne vicissitudes of Diderot’s satire known as 
“Le Neveu de Rameau’ form a bibliographical 
romance of the most ‘‘thrilling” kind. The 
lives of the Lepidoptera—creatures destined to 
flaunt their beauty for a brief time in the sun 
after crawling as caterpillars and sleeping as 
chrysalides—are tame compared with the life 
and adventures of ‘Rameau’s Nephew.’ We 
speak of the book, not the man, for the great 
musician Rameau had a nephew, and he it was 
who furnished Diderot with a protagonist for 
his masterpiece. Diderot cannot be said to 
have been preoccupied to excess with his own 
individuality or the integrity of the output of 
his genius. Philosopher and literary artist as 
he was, he not only, in his liberal conversations 
with others, practically rewrote or rearranged 
their works for them, but he even allowed pro- 
ductions of his own pen to appear with other 
folks’ names as author, and that not for his 
sake, but theirs. Then he was prone to write 
things which he did not consider it right to 
publish or to let be published after his decease, 
so long as others concerned were still alive. Of 
these last was ‘ Le Neveu de Rameau.’ 

There is reason to believe that he wrote this 
‘* farce-tragedy,” a satire on the life then in 
vogue, a few years earlier than 1773. In that 
year, at all events, old and worn, and feeling that 
he might never get back to France, he sent a 
missive from Russia, in which he set forth, for 
the guidance of his wife and children, how his 
manuscripts had better be disposed of in the 
last event. The recommendation was simple : 
they were to be handed over en bloc to his 
friend Naigeon, who was to perform the usual 
functions of a literary executor, publishing all 
that did not seem to him to be injurious to 
Diderot’s memory ‘‘or to the tranquillity of 
any one.” How many manuscripts of ‘ Le 
Neveu de Rameau’ then existed we do not 
know, or what ‘‘copy ” represented the work in 
the.archives devised to Naigeon. Diderot got 
back from Russia and lived till the 31st of July, 
1784, but without publishing his satire. Nor 
did Naigeon publish it in the edition of Dide- 
rot’s works which he put forth in 1798 ; for its 
issue would certainly have compromised the 
‘‘ tranquillity,” not only of Mademoiselle Hus, 
still living at the time, but also of the Aca- 
demician Palissot, against whom reprisals but 
too well merited were directed, on account of 
his truculent attacks upon Diderot and the other 
Encyclopzedists. Naigeon mentioned the work, 
however; and its existence in manuscript, 
known already to a few persons to whom tran- 
scripts had been communicated, became a 
tradition crystallized into print. 

In 1804 one of the manuscript copies was in 
the hands of no less distinguished a person than 
Schiller. He mentioned it in confidence to 
one still more distinguished—to Goethe, who, 
already a great admirer of Diderot, was induced 
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to translate it into German, to the end that it 
might be published in that tongue as a means 
of stimulating the public appetite in readiness 
for the consumption of the original French 
version. In the next year came out Goethe’s 
version :— ; 

“ Rameau’s Neffe. Ein Dialog von Diderot. Aus 
dem Manuskript iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
a von Goethe. Leipzig, bey G. J. Goeschen, 

The appetite which this 16mo. volume was to 

create came but slowly. The great German 
oet’s tribute to the great Frenchman attracted 
ittle attention in France, and up to 1819 ‘ Le 
Neveu de Rameau’ to the author’s countrymen 
remained little more than a crystallized tradi- 
tion. In that year M. Depping contributed to 
the last volume of an edition of Diderot in six 
volumes, published by Belin, an exhaustive 
biographical and critical study of the author. 
He mentioned ‘Le Neveu de Rameau’ as 
known only by Goethe’s translation — ‘‘le 
célébre Goethe ’—stating that the attempts to 
find the original had utterly failed, and giving 
an analysis sufticiently extended to show that 
the German version from which he worked was 
faithful to the spirit of the original. At length 
the stimulus to French appetite devised in 
Germany took effect. Two authors — the 
Vicomte de Saur and the Comte de Saint- 
Geniés—set to work to translate Goethe’s ver- 
sion into French, and on November 3rd, 1821, 
their ‘“‘desavin’ baste of a book,” an 8vo. 
volume of 262 pages, came out with the 
following title :— 

“Le Neveu de Rameau, Dialogue. Ouvrage post- 
hume et inédit par Diderot. Paris, Delaunay, 1821.” 

From that time forth, although Goethe’s 
translation was not free from errors of detail, 
and had not, therefore, furnished De Saur and 
De Saint-Geniés with an absolutely impeccable 
basis of operation, ‘Le Neveu de Rameau ’ took 
undisputed rank among the works of Diderot ; 
but for many years critics and literati raged 
furiously against the texts by which alone it 
was known as ‘‘artful and designing ” texts, 
** base and degrading ” texts. 

A publisher named Briére issued, shortly 
before the publication of the De Saur and De 
Saint-Geniés text, a prospectus of a new edition 
of Diderot in twenty volumes. Ina letter dated 
June 27th, 1823, in order to discredit De Saur 
and partner, he stated that his prospectus (of 
October, 1821) had made a formal announcement 
to the effect that he owned the original manu- 
script of ‘Le Neveu de Rameau.’ Briére trusted 
too confidently in the evanescence of his pro- 
spectuses, for M. Thoinan, whose study of the 
early editions of the book is invaluable, un- 
earthed in the fulness of time the man’s own 
bound copy of his various prospectuses, and 
was able to give him the lie out of his own 
mouth. The prospectus has no mention of 
*Rameau’s Nephew’ being in his possession, 
and merely names it among other manuscript 
works, equally, says M. Thoinan, not in his 
possession. He published ‘Le Neveu de 
Rameau’ at last in August, 1823, in.a sup- 
plementary volume, alleging this time that it 
was from a manuscript copy given to him by 
Diderot’s daughter, Madame de Vandeul. But 
M. Thoinan shows strong reasons for believing 
that up to July, 1822, when she wrote to sub- 
scribe for the edition while censuring the pre- 
mature issue of her father’s writings, there was 
no acquaintance between Madame de Vandeul 
and Briére, and that his possession of the ori- 
ginal manuscript is absolutely incredible—the 
fact that he had none at all having doubtless 
reduced him to making the book a supplement 
when he had succeeded in getting a copy from 
Diderot’s daughter. 

Before the twenty-first or supplementary 
volume was out De Saur and De Saint-Geniés 
demanded a sight of the sheets already printed 
off, and confidently pronounced them, in Le 
Sphinx of June 29th, 1823, nothing but a fresh 
translation from Goethe's version. 





They avowed, now, the fact that their own 
edition was translated from Goethe as well as 
their introduction, which they had taken from 
his work on celebrated Frenchmen, and Briére 
had taken from them. The furious corre- 
spondence in Le Sphinx includes, as Briére’s 
piece de résistance, his declaration that he held 
‘“*the manuscript of ‘Rameau’s Nephew,’ a 
novel written in 1760 by Diderot” ; and he gives 
the full name and address of Diderot’s daughter, 
mentioning that the book is a blue-wrappered 
quarto. 

On August 3rd, 1823, Le Corsaire contained 
a letter from De Saur and partner pointing out 
some incorrect and ‘‘vraimevt incroyables ” 
phrases in Briére’s version, and suggesting that 
it was more legitimate to assume that Diderot’s 
daughter’s copy had been made for her by some 
friend —badly done from the German—than that 
Diderot himself could possibly at any time have 
been metamorphosed into a flat and barbarous 
writer. Briére, also in Le Corsaire, fell back 
upon an apocryphal autograph note by Diderot 
in his precious blue-wrappered book—a note 
dated, he said, January 20th, 1760. Now it 
was not till May, 1760, that the comedy ‘ Les 
Philosophes ’ was performed, and this event, at 
least, is admitted to have preceded the com- 
position of Diderot’s book of reprisals. In later 
years Briére alleged in defence of his edition 
that the transcript given him by Diderot’s 
daughter was corrected throughout by Diderot’s 
self, and that it had been swept down in the 
printing-house after the types had been set 
from it! He said nothing of Diderot’s correc- 
tions at the time, and never produced his 
evidence from first to last. The only decent 
piece of evidence he put forward was an opinion 
from Goethe, qualified very considerably by the 
circumstances in which it was written, that the 
controverted text was genuine. That seems to 
have satisfied the on-lookers at this pretty 
squabble of persons whose literary virtue was, 
to say the least, easy ; and, De Saur and partner 
having received the coup de grdce, Briére’s text 
held the field for sixty years. It was a debased 
text, a garbled text, a truncated text, anything 
but what it should have been. It is necessary 
to record that there is every reason to attribute 
its debasement, its truncation, its disfigurement, 
to one Hippolyte Walferdin, born at Langres 
in 1795, and hired by Briére to do this dirty 
work under his pseudonym of ‘‘ Wermane.” 
Very likely whatever copy Britre had from 
Madame de Vandeul was destroyed, for fear of 
the evidence it bore of Walferdin’s abominable 
manipulation. Nevertheless, the whole thing 
could have been discovered as easily as the 
Chatterton-Rowley forgeries might have been, 
but for the courteous faux-pas of Goethe in 
giving his name to support the furious Briére 
whencornered by theCountand the Viscount, and 
the fact that those worthies’ hands were notclean 
enough for a successful prosecution of the con- 
troversy after the Weimar deliverance. Later 
editions remained under the influence of the 
‘*texte funeste,” as M. Thoinan aptly calls it, 
of Walferdin and Briére. Assézat did not reject 4 
it, nor did Isambert ; and Tourneux, who had 
an excellent copy of the holograph at his dis- 
posal, and who saw that the Walferdin-Briére 
text was much more than defective, failed to 
trust himself to a transcript which would have 
landed him very nearly where Diderot finally 
left his text, revised, correct, perfect up to the 
full measure of his nervous and lurid style. 

M. Isambert, a most painstaking and critical 
editor, had felt obliged to abandon the search 
for the holograph as vain; but M. Tourneux, 





who went to St. Petersburg to rummage among 
the archives of the Hermitage, found there the 
copy just referred to, though he did not find | 
sufficient confidence to reject Briére’s farrago of 
lies and mystifications once for all. His text of : 
‘Le Neveu de Rameau,’ when all is said—a text | 
published in 1884—is not so far from the ori- 
ginal as to leave the loss of the holograph a 


calamity of the first magnitude; and yet its 


ultimate recovery at a quite recent date is a 
matter for much congratulation. 

It will be remembered how highly Thomas 
Carlyle praised this book in his essay on 
Diderot, calling it ‘‘decidedly the best of all 
Diderot’s compositions,” ‘‘a farce - tragedy” 
whose fate had ‘‘ corresponded to its purport,” 
and a work which ‘‘ must also be translated into 
English ; but it will require,” said he, ‘‘to be 
done by ‘head’; the common steam machinery 
will not properly suffice.” What Mr. John 
Morley did for it in the appendix to his 
‘ Diderot and the Encyclopzedists’ was certainly 
done by ‘‘ head,” as well as by hand and heart 
in the best sense ; but his version was an abridg- 
ment, not a complete translation even of the 
text open to him. We could hardly say that 
the Chelsea sage’s challenge had been taken up; 
and perhaps the right time had not come so 
long as the French text itself remained on any- 
thing less than an impregnable footing. 

Some seven or eight years ago M. Georges 
Monval, book-hunting among the stalls on the. 
Paris quays, came upon a squarish volume 
in drab calf, with a red back-label reading 
‘*Tragédies.” It was also numbered 126, being 
one of a huge collection of various - sized 
‘* tragedies,” 32mo. to 4to., of which our book- 
hunter had previously recovered five volumes 
on the quays. In this vol. 126— between a copy 
of ‘ Alcide et Déjanire,’ a lyric tragedy in three 
acts, neatly made in manuscript in 1785, and a 
copy of an English printed quarto tract on 
Massachusetts—was bound up a quarto manu- 
script of 34 sheets, four pages to the sheet, 
written on 135 of its 136 pages, and bearing no 
other title than the heading :— 

Satyre 24, 
Vertumnis, quotquot sunt, natus iniquis. 
Horat., Lib. II., Satyr. VII. 

It was written in a beautiful, clear, regular, 
pointed hand, twenty-six or twenty-seven lines 
to the page ; and to one who knew the hand- 
writing of Diderot and the fable of his master- 
piece it was evident at a glance that here at. 
last was the missing holograph of ‘ Le Neveu de 
Rameau’— here, ignorantly classed by some fear- 
fully and wonderfully made collector among 
still-born libretti and forgotten tragedies ! This, 
too, is not one of the illegible rough draughts 
which ruined the eyes of Diderot’s amanuenses 
employed to make fair copies for Grimm. It is 
a perfect copy made by the author himself, 
bearing every evidence that it is the finished 
original from which the transcripts given toa 
few friends were taken. Diderot has himself 
marked it as ‘‘copié”; but another hand has 
gone over it and corrected a few mispunctua- 
tions and misspellings, and altered some proper 
names wrongly spelt. This, then, is the copy 
which Diderot would have sent to the press had 
he elected to print the work at all; and M. 
Monval, having to choose what course he should 
adopt, chose to print literally from this copy 
with such inaccuracies as the author left. The 
“real Simon Pure,” ‘‘le vrai Neveu de 
Rameau,” appeared at length with the title :— 

“Diderot | Le | Neveu de Rameau | Satyre | 
publiée pour la premiére fois sur le manuecrit 
original | sitninedien | Avec une introduction et des 
notes | par | Georges Monval | Accompagnée d’une 
Notice sur les premiéres éditions | de l’ouvrage et 
de la Vie de Jean- Frapgois Rameau | par | Er. 
Thoinan | Paris | Librairie Plon | E. Plop, Nourrit 
et Cie., Imprimeurs-Editeurs | Rue Garanciére, 10 |' 
MDCCCXCI.” 
Pot 8vo., half-title, title, pp. v-xxxii, introduc- 
tion and notice, pp: 1-232, annotated text, 
Table des matiéres, and imprint, each on verso 
of a single leaf. Printed on unbleached hand- 
made paper, and bound in red cloth, with prim- 
rose - coloured end - papers, like the rest of 
the ‘* Bibliothéque Elzévirienne,” to which it 
belongs. The book contains two folding fac- 
similes—the first and last pages of the MS. 

It has taken seven years more to bring about 
the ‘ translation by ‘ head’ ” of the finally estab- 
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lished book, claimed by Carlyle for England ; 
and it is a sign of the times that a lady has been 
the first to take up the challenge. The English 
editio princeps is :— 

«“ Rameau’s Nephew | a translation from Diderot’s 
Jautographic text|by| Sylvia Margaret Hill | 
Longmans, Green, and Co.|39 Paternoster Row, 
Londori | New York and Bombay | 1897.” 

Crown 8vo., half-title, title, pp. v-xxi of intro- 
duction, and pp. 1-176 of annotated text. 

‘©Who,” may I ask without impertinence, 
‘¢ig Sylvia? What is she?” and vill ‘‘ all our 
swains commend her” in London, New York, 
and Bombay? I think they should ; she has 
done a brave thing in living through this turbid 

re-revolutionary world, satirized by Diderot in 
fis nervous, ebullient, outspoken manner ; 
she has done her work —I repeat Carlyle’s 
phrase with my own additions — ‘‘ by head, 
hand, and heart”; she has certainly found a 
task worth doing; and I shall hope to hear 

B. F. 


of her again. 








SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 


I FinD myself being so frequently asked how 
Ican venture to date Shakspeare’s Sonnets so 
early as 1585-1588 (as announced in your 
issue of July 9th) that I should be glad if you 
will allow me to give the following outline of 
my argument. I urge— 

1. That Sonnet II., in which a man of forty 
is described as though he had one foot in the 
grave, cannot have been written by a man much 
over twenty ; between twenty-one and twenty- 
two is quite old enough for him. Shakspeare 
was baptized April 26th, 1564. 

2. From Sonnet CIV. we collect that it was 
about three years since the first of the series 
was written. 

3. From Sonnet CVII. it appears that some 
very great event had just happened which had re- 
lieved the country from the gravest apprehen- 
sions. The Armada was defeated in the autumn 
of 1588. This defeat is adequate to explain the 
tone and tenor of Sonnet CVII.; but no other 
event in Elizabeth’s reign rises to the level 
either of the apprehensions indicated by Shak- 
speare or of his exultation over their removal. 

SaMvuEL Burtier. 








MR. OMAN’S ‘ART OF WAR.’ 


Mr. Oman elaborately evades a plain and 
straightforward issue. I object most strongly 
to being cited as his authority for such phrases 
as ‘‘the vetus feoffamentum of the Conqueror,” 
“the ‘old enfeotfment’ of William I.,” ‘‘ the 
‘old enfeoffment ’ of the Conqueror,” ‘* ‘ the old 
enfeoffmeut,’ as William’s arrangement was 
entitled,” when I have nowhere stated that 
“‘William’s arrangement ” was so termed, and 
when it most certainly was not. Mr. Oman 
now quotes from ‘‘my own mouth” phrases 
which do not include the very important and 
highly specialized ‘‘ vetus feoffamentum ” of the 
carte and the Pipe Rolls, which, as I have ex- 
plicitly stated in my book, denotes the enfeoff- 
ments existing in 1135. 

As to his rejection of my own theories, it is 
obviously not for me to say whether my revo- 
lutionary theory of the five-knight and ten- 
knight units is correct. He has a perfect right 
to his own opinion, but as Profs. Pollock and 
Maitland in their great ‘ History of English 
Law’ (i. 238-9) state that they regard it ‘‘as 
having been proved by Mr. Round’s convincing 
papers,” I hardly think that the solitary carta 
which he misquotes and misunderstands will 
convince any one to the contrary. 

If, as I learn for the first time, ‘‘the whole 
balance of learned opinion” is against me on a 
certain matter, [ have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that on it, as I shall elsewhere 
show, I made a convert of Mr. Oman himself. 

Lastly, Mr. Oman states that 
“in many burhs the outer works are not purely 
concentric ; but the concentric form is the more 





a. An admirable example of such a strong- 
hold may be seen on p. 21 of Mr. Clark’s book, 
where he gives the plan of Edward’s burh of 
Towcester built in 921.” 

A comparison of the plan on p. 21 with those 
on pp. 24, 25, will show at once that the former 
is that of the ‘‘water-girt mound” (as Mr. 
Oman terms it) alone, and contains no “outer 
works,” concentric or other. From which we 
find that, as with the introduction of knight- 
service into England, Mr. Oman simply fails to 
understand his subject. J. H. Rovunp. 








LINEN PAPERS. 
100, Great Russell Street, July 27, 1893. 

In the Athenewm dated July 23rd I find the 
following, after reference to the report of a com- 
mittee on the deterioration of paper appointed 
by the Society of Arts :— 

“ Amongst other things the Committee laid down 

a standard for the paper which ought to be used in 
all works of a permanent character, the principal 
condition of which was that it should contain not 
less than 70 per cent. of rag. The report duly ap- 
peared in the Society of Arts Journal, but it was 
thought that the reprint of it vuught to be on paper 
not less good than that which the Committee had 
specified. Every effort was made to obtain paper 
of this class, and it was discovered that it actually 
could not be procured.” 
‘In London” is suggested in the next few 
words. The suggestion as to the impossibility 
of procuring in London a paper of no better 
quality than the low standard given in the 
report is strangely unfounded. It was, and is 
now, possible to obtain papers far superior to 
the standard suggested by the Society of Arts 
Committee, viz., 70 per cent. of rag. The 
small company of which I am chairman, the 
O.W. Paper and Arts Company, Limited, was 
formed with the object of supplying a pure linen 
rag paper for the higher purposes of artists and 
publishers, and it has supplied, and now supplies, 
those requiring it with such a paper to their 
entire satisfaction. 

This O.W. paper has not merely 70 per cent. 
of rag, but practically 100 per cent., and not 
merely any description of rag, but approximately 
all linen rag. 

Before being offered for sale it is subjected 
to careful examination and analysis by two 
competent analytical chemists who have made 
a special study of the subject—one analyist 
appointed by the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, and the other by the O.W. 
Paper and Arts Company. 

My surprise at the addition to the report 
referred to above is greatly increased when I 
recall the fact that I had some correspondence 
on the subject with the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts at the time of the formation of the Com- 
mittee in September last, and a fairly complete 
set of samples of O.W. pure linen papers was 
forwarded, and, I was given to understand, was 
brought to the notice of the Committee, together 
with the correspondence between the Secretary 
of the Society of Arts and myself, acting on 
behalf of the Company—at least, I have had 
official assurance to this effect. 

Not unnaturally your assertion as to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining good paper has alarmed some 
of the well-known men who have given me their 
invaluable help, and, in justiceto those associated 
with me, I must ask you to allow me to contra- 
dict the assumption that any difficulty exists in 
obtaining a paper in London not only up to 70 per 
cent. of rag, but of a much higher standard. 

J. W. Norra, A.R.A. 








Literary Giossip. 

Tue second volume of Mr. Murray’s 
edition of Byron’s ‘ Letters and Journals’ 
will be published in October. The two 
volumes, taken together, cover the poet’s 
life from 1798 to the end of 1813. The 
same period is traversed by Mr. Henley in 











his collection, to which Mr. Murray’s edi- 
tion adds 152 letters (vol. i. 80; vol. ii. 72), 
many of them being of the first importance. 
Besides the addition of 72 letters, other 
features of the forthcoming volume are two 
reviews written by Byron on contemporary 
poets, published without his name in 1812 
and 1813 respectively; the restoration of 
several suppressed passages both in the 
letters and in his ‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 
the latter including references to ‘ Monk 
Lewis,” Brougham, Sheridan, Rogers, and 
others, and a description of a party of Lady 
Jersey's at Middleton House; numerous 
hitherto unpublished notes by Sir Walter 
Scott on Byron—his likeness to Burns, his 
affected dislike to literary men, &c.; and a 
long letter by Lady Caroline Lamb, giving 
her account of her friendship with Byron. 


TueErzE is likely to be some discussion as. 
to the best way of marking for the informa- 
tion of posterity the birthplace of William 
Morris. An estate known as The Winns 
has been given to the District Council of 
Walthamstow for the purposes of a public 
park for the use of Walthamstow, and 
in that estate stands the fine old house 
in which the author of ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise’ first saw the light. It is hoped that 
the house may be preserved and permanently 
associated in some way with the name of 
William Morris ; but in what way it can be 
made most useful and most interesting to 
the people is a matter for careful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. James Ewrne Rirtcute, who died on 
Sunday last, was an old journalist. In 
1849 he edited the Principality, published 
at Cardiff, and on his return to London 
John Cassell appointed him sub-editor of 
the Standard of Freedom. He afterwards 
took over the Jilustrated News of the World 
from Mr. Tallis. For more than thirty 
years past he had been a constant con- 
tributor to the Christian World under the 
pseudonym of Christopher Crayon. This 
name was an invention of the late Mr. 
James Clarke, who used it himself and then 
transferred it to Mr. Ritchie. Mr. Ritchie 
once brought an action for libel against the 
Rev. E. White, a Congregationalist minister 
who died last Monday, and who, many years 
ago, in a volume called ‘ Life in Christ,’ 
created a considerable stir in religious circles 
by his eschatological views. 

Tue results of the L.L.A. Examination 
of St. Andrews, which was held at seventy- 
four different centres on May 31st and June 
Ist and 2nd, have just been issued by the 
University, 950 candidates entered for ex- 
amination this year, as compared with 95I 
in 1897, and 925 in 1896. Passes were 
obtained in 923 instances, and honours in 
284. 

Tne opening chapters of a new novel, 
entitled ‘The Individualist,’ appear in the 
August number of the Fortnightly Review. 
It is written by Mr. Wentworth Moore. 


Mr. G. Larner writes regarding Mr. Van 
Voorst, of whose life we have given a sketch 
in another column :— 

‘*Some years ago I used occasionally to have 
half an hour’s chat with the old gentleman. 
He seemed to be a remnant of a bygone age,, 
always very pleasant and chatty, and appeared 
always pleased to see me. He would talk of the 
time when he was an assistant at the old house 
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of Longmans, Green, Orme, Hurst & Co. He 
seemed to me like a modern hermit (if I may 
use the name) surrounded by furniture, bronzes, 
pictures, and several articles of vertu of a bygone 
age—all in order, but very dusty. I suggested 
to him once, as he said he was a friend of Mr. 
Stacy Marks, R.A., that he should get Mr. 
Marks to paint his portrait, sitting in the room he 
used on the first floor at No. 1, Paternoster Row, 
surrounded by the above-named articles and 
furniture. He laughed at my suggestion, and 
said no one would know him if he were hung in 
the Royal Academy. I remarked that genera- 
tions to come would be pleased to see his por- 
trait hung at the Booksellers’ Retreat, Abbots 
Langley, Herts, where many portraits of 
worthies of the bookselling and publishing 
trades are to be seen. The portrait never came 
off, I believe. The cut of his clothes was that 
of sixty or seventy years ago—the cut and style 
I remember my grandfather used to wear— 
very neat, always black cloth, with an old- 
shaped hat, which always appeared as if it had 
been brushed the wrong way, and a stock and 
white cravat round his neck. I used to visit 
him in the old house in the Row before it was 
pulled down about ten years ago. I think he 
told me he had run out three leases of twenty- 
one years in his time.” 

From Leipzig comes the news of the 
death of the eminent scholar Dr. Otto 
Ribbeck, who succeeded his master 
Ritschl in the Chair of Classical Philology 
at that university. He was born at Erfurt 
on July 23rd, 1827, and studied first at 
Berlin, and later under Ritschl at Bonn. 
After spending a year in Italy, he worked 
for some time as a teacher in gymnasia at 
Berlin and in Elberfeld. In 1856 he was 
invited to Berne as Professor Extraordinary 
of Classical Philology, and in three years 
became ordinary professor. In 1862 he was 
invited to Bale, and afterwards to Kiel and 
Heidelberg. In 1877 he left Heidelberg to 
fill Ritschl’s place at Leipzig, where he re- 
mained until his death. The most notable 
of the literary works which he published 
during half a century of academical activity 
were the ‘Geschichte der rémischen Dich- 
tung,’ in three volumes, and his editions of 
the fragments of the Roman dramatists, 
of Virgil and Juvenal. His monograph 
‘ Der echte und unechte Juvenal’ was a rash 
piece of criticism which made few converts. 
We have to thank him for an admirable 
biography of his teacher Ritschl.— The 
decease is also announced of M. Couat, 
Rector of the University of Bordeaux. He 
had a considerable reputation in France as 
a Hellenist. 


Tue Egyptian Department of the Berlin 
Museum has published the second volume 
of the Greek papyrus-documents, edited by 
Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck, with the 
assistance of Mommsen for Roman allusions, 
and of Gradenwitz for legal questions. 
The number of the documents is 696, all 
of which, with the exception of a few Latin 
pieces, are in the Greek language. The 
Latin, it need scarcely be said, are of ex- 
ceptional importance on account of their 
extreme rarity. 


Tue prolific novelist Frau Alberta von 
Maytner, whose age is variously given as 
fifty-three and sixty-four, and who wrote 
under the pseudonyms of “ Margarethe 
Halm” and “Paul Andow,” has recently 
died at Vienna. She was born in Galicia 
of German parentage, and wrote a number 
of novels, the chief tendency of which was 





the ennobling of mankind. 
principal works may be mentioned ‘Ein 
weiblicher Prometheus,’ ‘Die Liebe des 
Uebermenschen,’ and ‘ Das neue Menschen- 
gesetz.’ She also wrote a number of poems. 


A sourNAL is about to be founded abroad 
for the special study of Greek papyri, under 
the title of Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete. The editor, Prof. 
Wilcken of Breslau, who is well known as 
the foremost among continental students 
of the subject, has secured promises of 
collaboration from a considerable number 
of scholars, England (which possesses nearly 
all the best literary papyri hitherto dis- 
covered, besides large quantities of docu- 
ments of other descriptions) being repre- 
sented by Prof. Mahaffy, Mr. F. G. Kenyon, 
Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and Mr. A. 8. Hunt. 
The first number is to appear in the course 
of 1899. 

Tue publication of the elaborate repro- 
duction of the Codex Beze promised us 
from Cambridge has been postponed, owing 
tothe work of collation with the MS. taking 
a longer time than was expected. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Report on Prussian Finances, 1890 
to 1897 (1d.); Return of the several Associa- 
tions formed under the Voluntary Schools 
Act, 1897, with their Areas, &c. (1d.); Re- 
turns of Endowed Charities in the Parish 
of Llan Testyn, Carnarvonshire (2d.); and 
Reports as to Endowed Charities in the 
Administrative County of Glamorgan and 
County Boroughs of Cardiff and Swansea 
(3s. 10d.). 








SCIENCE 


—~—— 
ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Life and Letters of A. G. More. 
C. B. Moffat. With a Preface by Frances 
M. More. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.)— 
There can be no doubt that the late Mr. A. G. 
More was not only a keen lover of natural his- 
tory, but that he inspired this love in others, 
and made several important contributions to 
the fauna and flora of the British Isles. But 
that is not a reason for writing his life at the 
inordinate length to which it here extends, nor 
for inflicting on us the petty details of a somewhat 
restricted existence. Unfortunately, too, it is 
to a great extent the diary of a physical sufferer. 
A short bright volume would have been in- 
teresting and valuable to alJl British naturalists. 
Few, we think, will have the patience to wade 
through all that is here given them. It is one 
of the burdens of advancing years that one has 
to write testimonials for other men seeking 
posts ; but a new terror will be added to life if 
future biographers are to follow Mr. Moffat, 
and reprint these long after, when, perhaps, 
the bright hopes we had for our protégé have 
been found to be illusory. Nor can we say that 
the book recommends itself to us by the charms 
of its style :— 

“These were the early days of the ‘British 
Ornithologists’ Union’ and their famous magazine 
the ibis, whose founders being nearly all Cam- 
bridge men comprised several old acquaintances of 
his University days, and among them Mr. E. N—-, 
his friendship with whom began, as we saw, in 1855, 
and had largely paved the way towards that with his 
brother.” 

This is, perhaps, a worse sentence than 
many, but it is not an unfair example of 
the author’s style. One word we will mention 


Edited by 


for the purpose of introducing it to the com- 
pilers of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ and that 
is the monster ‘‘ indigenousness” ; for we sup- 


Among her | 





pose that this will be the only example that they 
will be able to quote from what is miscalled 
English literature. It is a pity that the memory 
of a good naturalist and an excellent fellow 
should be buried under such a mass of verbiage 
as this. 


A Sketch of the Natural History (Verte- 
brates) of the British Isles. By F. G. Aflalo, 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—One of the reasons, no 
doubt, which have attracted Englishmen to the 
study of the natural history of their own islands 
has been the charming manner in which, from 
White onwards, so many observers have related 
their experiences. To this excellent band of 
writers on natural history Mr. Aflalo does not 
belong. Indeed, his English is as frothy and 
careless as any we have come across for a long 
time. He says, for example :— 

“The book of nature is in many chapters, and 
most of its pages are as yet unturned by man. The 
book is free to all who will open it. None are 
privileged, and the deepest secrets are revealed ata 
moment's notice to professor or ploughman. The 
interpretation is another matter; and what is 
fraught with meaning for one, causing him, no 
matter what his creed, to stand amazed, baring 
his head in presence of that which not all his poor 
book-learning can explain, another will pass by with 
a shrug, the even tenour of his thoughts uot for one 
instant disturbed.” 

When he comes to speak in anatomical language 
he is still more obscure. He speaks of the 
mouth of fishes as being ‘‘normally in front of 
the head, the cleft opening towards the tail as 
in the salmon.” What he means by the teeth 
of fishes being usually solid we cannot imagine. 
His knowledge of fish anatomy is obviously in 
a very elementary stage. We think it would be 
quite impossible to identify most of the British 
animals as they are here described, and we can 
only regret that the author has had encourage- 
ment ‘‘ beyond the bounds of mere discretion.” 


Mammals, Reptiles, and Fishes of Essex. By 
Henry Laver. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)— 
Mr. Laver’s capacity to write a critical account 
of part of the fauna of Essex may be judged by 
the following. Under ‘‘ Edible Frog ” we read : 
‘This is not a native of our county, but as Mr. 
E. Newman points out that it was naturalized 
by Mr. Doubleday at Epping, it may fairly, 
I think, be inserted in this list. I have not 
heard that it has established itself.” The author 
would not appear to have made any extended 
researches, for he writes of the lampern that 
‘*they probably occur in all Essex rivers, but 
as they are never fished for I have not had the 
opportunity of seeing an example.” It is obvious 
that the fauna of Essex have not yet found their 
historian. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue fourth part of the twenty-seventh volume 
of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
concludes the first series. In future the size of 
the journal will be imperial octavo, instead of 
demy octavo. The Council explain that, in 


“coming to this decision, they have not been un- 
mindful of the disadvantages attending any altera- 
tion in size, but have felt that in this case the 
advantages far outweigh them. In the first place, 
the new volumes will have a much more attractive 
general appearance ; secondly, it will be possible to 
illustrate them much more effectively. Where the 
illustrations to the journals of scientific societies 
are mainly of a diagrammatic kind there can be 
little, if any, advantage in an enlarged page ; but 
the usefulness of an anthropological journal must 
always depend largely on the abundance and variety 
of the pictures it contains, whether of persons or 
things. Sometimes it is important to show objects 
with as little reduction in size as may be practicable ; 
in other cases it is highly desirable to exhibit a con- 
siderable number of things on a single page, 10 
order that their various o narmpeaesagge am. | be 
visible at a glance. Something may obviously be 
done to attain these results with a page of the 
present size by means of folding plates ; but the 
special liability of folding a to be injured, 
even with the most careful usage, must always 
make their adoption an unfortunate necessity, and 
an enlarged page must very greatly reduce the need 
for their adoption,” 
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More than half of the current part is occupied 
by the completion of Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner’s 
paper on the natives of Rotuma, in which their 
canoes and drums, and stone and shell axes, are 
carefully illustrated, and their civil and religious 
organization as it existed before the influence of 
Christian missionaries was established is investi- 
gated. Mr. Gardiner acquits them of the accusa- 
tion that they practised cannibalism, of which 
the evidence relates only to a single occurrence 
at a time of famine. He describes their tenures 
of land, their sports and songs, and ably anno- 
tates severally their legendary stories. Other 
papers relate to the ‘‘ capping” ceremony as 
performed upon boys and girls respectively in 
Corea on arriving at puberty, communicated by 
Dr. E. B. Landes, and to the rock paintings 
and carvings of the Australian aborigines, well 
illustrated by Mr. R. H. Mathews. 

On taking the office of President for 1898 of 
the Society of Anthropology of Paris, in suc- 
cession to the veteran M. Ollivier-Beauregard, 
M. Geo. Hervé delivered an interesting address, 
in which he reviewed the progress that has been 
made in the study of early man during the 
seventeen years in which he had been a member 
of the Society, and suggested psychological 
subjects as claiming the special attention of its 
members in the future. The Bulletins of the 
Society contain also an account by M. A. Laville 
of ‘‘Chelleo- Mousterian” deposits at Corbi- 
cules de Cergy, near Pontoise. The forms of 
the implements are indicated by the description 
of the deposits, and the mammalian remains 
included Hlephas antiquus, Elephas primigenius, 
and Rhinoceros speleus. An interesting examina- 
tion of the shells of Corbicula fluminalis, which 
were very abundant, results in their division 
into two groups, passing gradually from a narrow 
and long shape to a high and almost triangular 
form. M. Laville distinguishes the remains 
into three distinct layers. 

The preliminary announcements of the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Boston on August 22nd have 
been circulated. Mr. Cattell, of New York, 
as Vice-President for the Section of Anthro- 
pology, takes ‘The Advance of Psychology’ as 
the subject of his address. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the morning of the 
9th prox., and will be visible in the evening 
during the first half of the month, moving in an 
easterly direction through part of the constella- 
tion Leo. Venus is an evening star, moving in 
the course of next month from Leo into Virgo, 
and passing on the 29th within a degree to the 
north of the star Spica, the brightest in the 
latter constellation. Mars is in Taurus, moving 
in an easterly direction, and does not rise until 
after midnight. Jupiter is an evening star, 
passing early next month from Leo into Virgo ; 
he will be in close conjunction with Venus on 
the 19th, when he will be seen a little to the 
north-west of her as soon as it is dark. Saturn 
is nearly stationary in the northern part of 
Scorpio, near its boundary with Ophiuchus, and 
sets a little before midnight. The Perseids or 
August meteors may be looked for from the 
9th to the 12th, and as the moon will not rise 
(especially during the latter part of that time) 
until late in the evening, it will be a favourable 
opportunity for watching a phenomenon which 
never fails to put in an appearance. 


THE secretaries to the Reception Committee 
are preparing a list of the Cambridge addresses 
of the members of the International Congress 
of Zoology who have definitely announced their 
Intention of attending the meeting this year. 
They will be glad to receive any information 
which will help them to make this list as com- 
plete as possible. It would be a convenience 
if those subscribers who are unable to attend 


the meeting would inform the secretaries of the 


fact. Communications should be addressed to 
Mr. S. F. Harmer or Mr. A. E. Shipley, The 
Museums, Cambridge. 

Tue Naturforscher- und Aerzteversammlung 
at Diisseldorf (September 19th-24th) is to be 
preceded by an ‘‘ Exhibition of Historical-Eth- 
nographical Medicine,” which will be opened 
about the end of the present month (July). It 
was impossible to organize anything like a 
complete or exhaustive collection in so short a 
period, but much will be brought together in 
illustration of the history of medicine which 
has not hitherto been upon view in one place. 
The oldest Egyptian medical papyrus, the 
Veterinar-papyrus of Kahun, twelfth dynasty, 
is to be exhibited in exact reproduction. It 
shows the veterinary operations of four thousand 
years ago. Some of the “ finds ” of the Imperial 
German Archeeological Institute in Athens will 
be on show, which demonstrate that the original 
** god of the physicians ” in Athens was Amynos, 
who was afterwards displaced from that honour, 
and Asklepios adopted in his stead. Dr. Sudhoff 
has organized a special department as a ‘‘ Para- 
celsus Exhibition.” 
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Old English Glasses: an Account of Glass 
Drinking Vessels in England. By A. 
Hartshorne. Illustrated. (Arnold.) 

Ir all the larger illustrations of this 

magnificent volume had been worthy of 

the occasion, we should have had nothing 
but admiration for it as a specimen of typo- 
graphy and book-decoration. Some praise 
is due to the tasteful binding, which, though 
not a marvel in its way, is much above the 
average of modern English works of the 
kind. It is, too, in the book’s favour that 
amore than usually good index follows a 
treatise distinguished by research and com- 
pleteness. The cuts printed with the letter- 
press, mostly one-third of full size, are all 
that could be desired. In deploring the 
inferiority of the larger plates we do not, of 
course, judge them by those of Jacquemart, 
who, as some one has said, etched glass 
and crystal vessels like an angel, but we are 
bound to note the great difference between 
his art and that of these poor lithographs, 
which Mr. Hartshorne actually describes as 

‘‘ admirable.” 

It adds greatly to the attractions of the 
book that the author goes back to the begin- 
ning, and does not omit to notice those pro- 
blematical objects the vitreous pastes. He 
touches, too, upon recondite branches of his 
theme, such as those works in bastard 
glass and the vitrified forts which puzzled 
Pennant. Nor are those remarkable relics 
of Phoenician commerce the aggry beads, 
which have turned up everywhere, from 
midmost Africa to Iceland, forgotten, 
though they are but indirectly connected 
with the subject, except through Venice, 
to whose workmen modern glass-makers 
owe at least three-fourths of their skill 
and more than half their knowledge. The 
‘“‘facon de Venise” is, as it ought to be, 
copiously discussed here, and richly illus- 
trated in numerous cuts, which serve to 
show how it was diffused by the 
Dutch and French. That glass was made 
in England under the Roman rule is well 
known, but the positive evidence to that 
effect has been carefully brought together 





in these pages. Neither Egyptian, 





Roman, nor mediswval glass has escaped 
attention, and one of the freshest as well 
as most interesting sections deals with 
Merovingian glass, about which very little 
has been really ascertained. 

As the “‘fagon de Venise” extended vast 
quantities of glass vessels were imported 
into this country, and the demand grew to 
be so great that, as usual under the Stuarts, 
the making of glass became a monopoly, the 
holder of which, Sir Robert Mansel, made 
dire complaints about the manner in which 
his rights had been invaded, the greatness 
of his losses, and the effect upon the craft 
of glass-making of his establishing a great 
factory at Newcastle-on-Tyne. State Papers 
have yielded innumerable details such as 
these. From household inventories Mr. 
Hartshorne has derived a great deal of im- 
portant matter, and dryasdustsmay sate them- 
selves with the perusal of these remarkable 
documents, but not they alone will prize the 
abundance of curious materials he has un- 
earthed, often casting unexpected light 
upon the domestic and social history of the 
time. 

Of course, the chief object of the book is 
to illustrate the history of drinking vessels 
in the eighteenth century. Of this Mr. 
Hartshorne truly says :— 

‘*The gulf that divides us socially from the 
old world of the Georges is already very wide 
and striking, and it would appear that the 
account now attempted of the glasses of the 
eighteenth century has by no means been under- 
taken too soon. The greater part of them were 
withdrawn from use nearly a hundred years ago, 
and the knowledge of the rapid destruction of 
the glasses of the last century, the general dis- 
oe from view in late years of these 
objects once so familiar in old shops, as well 
as their known broad-scattering in distant parts 
of the Empire, and in the New World, as 
cherished tokens from the Mother Country, 
has led to the conclusion that the compilation 
of the present account, and the illustration of 
sufficient types of an array of drinking vessels 
formerly so abundant, would shortly have 
become a matter of considerable difficulty, and 
that the opportunity would soon have passed 
away for recording information as to which 
posterity might naturally desire to be in- 
formed.” 

Such is the writer’s modest way of speak- 
ing of his labours and success; but our 
readers must have already gathered from 
what we have said that his inquiries and their 
result have extended far beyond what the 
book’s title indicates. It is not to drinking- 
glasses alone that the book is devoted, 
though probably it owes its existence to the 
author’s devoted enthusiasm about them, 
but he also supplies a good general account 
of glass-making in its social, commercial, 
political, and artistic relationships. 

What is wanted as a sort of sequel is an 
equally valuable and comprehensive work 
upon glass in its artistic aspects, Mr. Ruskin’s 
one-sided outpourings regarding blown, cut, 
and moulded glass being simply so much 
eloquence misapplied, confusing the record, 
and misleading tyros who cannot separate 
rhetoric from analysis and criticism. All 
the authorities confine their attention to the 
archeological or commercial aspects of 
the craft. In the book before us 
the artistic aspect of glass is only inci- 
dentally illustrated. Uf course, certain 
specimens of Roman glass, such as the 





Portland Vase, have been studied and 
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admired from the artistic point of view, and 
the so-called early Christian glass enclosing 
gold-leaf etched with legendary designs has 
attracted notice on account of its decorative 
charms; but no book worthy of the subject 
exists in English, or deals fairly with the 
artistic and beautiful aspect of glass-making. 
In fact, more on this theme is to be found 
in these pages by eyes accustomed to fine 
design than in any other work of which we 
know. 

It was to be expected that, proceeding 
from the archeological point of view as he 
has done, the author’s book would contain 
many curious notices of antique processes 
and marvels of craftsmanship, apart from 
the Portland Vase, which, after all, is rather 
a triumph of art of the gem-engraver and 
seal-cutter than of the dexterous hand of the 
verrier, because, of course, being cut upon 
the wheel and finished with the graver, it 
differs from, say, a sardonyx in being of 
two layers of glass instead of a laminated 
mineral, The very nature of its relievos 
belongs to gem-engraving rather than to 
glass blowing, weaving, or cutting, which 
rarely, and never with singular success, 
attempted to tell stories so complex as 
that of the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. 
Here is a characteristic specimen of the 
writer’s research and method :— 


‘* Among the most striking efforts of manual 
dexterity, and tenderness of work in glass, a 
very high place must be accorded to the cups 
covered with a free and open network of small 
rings, united to the vessel only by a series of 
upright props or points, and standing about 
@ quarter of an inch from it; these are the 
Vasa Diatreta, one class of the skilful work 
of the diatretarii. Their extreme delicacy and 
rarity make it convenient to record that such a 
cup was found at Strasbourg in 1825, bearing 
just below the rim the name of the Emperor 
Maximianus (286-310 a.p.),—the cup being 
white, the network red, and the inscription 
green; this, with the missing parts supplied, 
appears to have been: [BIBE MA]xIM[IA]NE 
avev[sTE]. It perished in the bombardment of 
1870. A second, also netted and inscribed, is 
in the Antiquarium in the Neue Pinacothek at 
Munich, from a tomb at Cologne. A third is in 
the Trivulzi Collection at Milan, the cup being 
white, the net blue, and the inscription—srBe 
VIVOS MVLTOS ANNOS—green. A fourth is in 
the K. K. Oesterreich Museum at Vienna, both 
cup and net being white and the form resembling 
that of the Strasbourg vessel ; it is incomplete 
and about 4$inches high. A fifth example is 
in the Muzeum at Buda-Pest. This is also of 
white glass, of the bowl shape, 5} inches in 
diameter and 4 inches high; it is imperfect, 
and has no net, but round the cup is a series 
of Greek letters IIIE......and below these a 
hollow moulding closely perforated. A sixth is 
in the Tresoro of St. Mark at Venice ; it is of 
greenish glass, of situla shape, and about 
10} inches high by 8 inches wide at the top, and 
4 inches at the bottom. On the upper part is 
shown a lion hunt in relief, two men being on 
horseback, accompanied by dogs ; below is net- 
work. Further examples of cut([?] glass should 
be alluded to as showing the complete way in 
which the Romans had realized the capabilities 
of their material. A graceful example of ecrys- 
tallinum or colourless glass, so much prized by 
the ancients, cut in hexagonal indentations, is 
in the Slade Collection. A different and more 
difficult mode of treatment is shown by a vase 
of the same choice glass in the Baierisches 
National Museum at Munich; in this rare 
specimen, which is 6 inches high, the whole of 
the outer surface has been treated by the wheel 
{that is to say, in the manner of the Portland 





Vase, and various examples of Roman skill in 
the same method], the rosettes and leaves stand- 
ing out in relief. Before touching upon the 
commoner objects of glass in Roman domestic 
use, or funeral furniture, a few words may be 
said upon the better sorts of Roman blown 
glass. Various exceedingly beautiful examples, 
some with admirably manipulated handles, have 
been preserved, showing, perhaps, greater refine- 
ment of form than any other ancient glass vessels. 
Many of them are in imitation of crystal, and 
those of amber, dark purple, deep blue, the rare 
violet tint, and shades of green, are eminently 
attractive ; and particularly if they exhibit, as 
old glass usually does, in a more or less marked 
degree—according to the nature of the materials 
composing it [we should add, according to the 
nature and energy of the chemical influences to 
which it has been exposed while interred], or 
long contact with the earth —the beauteous 
though effacing evidences of decay, justly render- 
ing such vessels so precious in the estimation 
of connoisseurs.” 

This characteristic passage gives a better 
idea than we could otherwise offer of the 
scope of our author’s inquiries and his 
method of treating his subject. ‘Old 
English Glasses’ is taken in the widest 
sense of the term. Mr. Hartshorne refers 
us to M. Garnier’s book on glass, to Sauzay’s 
‘ Marvels of Glass-Making,’ and other books 
for illustrations of the cup of Maximianus 
that was lost at Strasbourg in 1870; but he 
seems not to know of the good cuts of that 
and similar examples in M. Gerspach’s very 
excellent, learned, and compact ‘ L’Art de 
la Verrerie,’ a capital work, treating, with 
French perspicacity, the whole of the craft 
of glass-working. This volume, too, illus- 
trates that admirable relic of Roman 
skill in glass, the Vase de la Vendange in 
the Museum at Naples, a masterpiece like 
the Portland Vase, to which Mr. Harts- 
horne does but scant justice, as well as that 
exceedingly interesting cup of black glass 
found at Pompeii and now in the Naples 
Museum, which bears a garland with leaves 
of green enamel, fruits of red enamel, and 
branches in gold: a piece of cloisonné work 
of the very rarest order, if it is not unique. 
This, being an analogue of the sort this 
book is devoted to, deserved Mr. Harts- 
horne’s attention, as comprising a drinking 
vessel with a body of transparent glass, 
enriched with semi-opaque enamels and 
metallic ornaments. As to the iridescent 
glass alluded to in the latter part of the 
passage we have quoted, the author knows 
as well as we do that, great as its 
attractions are, they are but factitious 
and common to all glass, ancient and 
modern, specimens often presenting them- 
selves in the wiudows of stables and else- 
where when ammonia is abundant. On the 
cause and effect of decay in glass, neither 
of which is uniform in its nature, while 
each has had great influence upon the wares 
of all dates and kinds dealt with in ‘Old 
English Glasses,’ as well as upon stained 
and painted windows of the higher artistic 
plane, Mr. Hartshorne rightly recommends 
to his readers the extremely valuable essay 
Mr. J. Fowler contributed to the Archeologia 
in 1879, which we reviewed at some length. 

Ample evidence is offered by Mr. Harts- 
horne in favour of his distinct preference 
for the Romans as the most accomplished 
and resourceful glass-workers of antiquity, 
the achievements of the Egyptians, though 
often charming in their way, being com- 





paratively primitive and simple. Their 
almost uniform qualities and characteristics 
make it easy to identify Roman works in 
glass wherever they come to hand. Mr, 
Hartshorne sees his way to question the 
notion that, because of this uniformity, the 
widely diffused specimens of Roman glass 
were locally formed out of masses (masse) of 
what the workmen call ‘metal’ imported 
from Rome itself. Just as the Romans 
set up potteriesand fulling and dyeing works 
all over the empire, using local materials, 
so it is probable they erected glass-houses, 
No doubt glass vessels, as well as the red 
wares of Samos, were imported into 
Britain. Perhaps the taste of some of 
the colonists led them to prefer the im- 
ported goods, but the discovery of the latter 
in modern times does not prove that the 
glass-maker in Britain was entirely depend- 
ent upon imported masse. What a Romano- 
Briton would have said of some of the wares 
we English are compelled to use as drinking 
vessels is suggested by our author’s com- 
ment: ‘An ancient Roman would certainly 
have been dismayed at the sight of an Eng- 
lish cut wineglass of the best kind at the 
end of the nineteenth century—the finest 
possible glass, the first technical skill, but 
little artistic merit.” 

From section to section of his subject, 
amplifying his essays as he proceeds, Mr. 
Hartshorne leads his readers to the study 
of ancient glass-making in Britain and the 
classification and characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon glass and glass-making; Oriental 
and Venetian wares ; the coming to England 
of foreign artificers at various periods; 
the gift of the famous patents to Sir 
Jerome Bowes and others, including that 
of Sir R. Mansel; the table plate and 
glasses of the Stuart kings; a list of 
glass-houses Houghton compiled in 1696— 
a paper of singular interest ; the making of 
incised and twisted glass stems to drinking 
vessels; and many other matters. Several 
chapters deal with Jacobite and Irish glass 
wares and their legends (many of which are 
apocryphal fancies) and uses. An appendix 
comprises a mass of illustrative original his- 
torical documents, some of which are now 
printed for the first time; and another ap- 
pendix, treating of the various wines our 
ancestors imbibed in the drinking-glasses 
Mr. Hartshorne has dealt with so copiously, 
forms the concluding section of a work which 
is in every sense a monumental one. 








Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists and 
Artists of Foreign Origin working in Great 
Britain is the first volume of a monumental 
compilation by Mr. L. Binyon, describing with 
great exactness and brevity works of the sort 
preserved in the Print-Room of the British 
Museum. The Trustees of that establishment 
are the paymasters and publishers of this 
instalment of a series which is expected not 
to exceed six similar volumes. This estimate 
seems to us extremely doubtful, and it is very 
likely indeed that it will, in the end, be greatly 
exceeded. The names of the artists and the 
groups of entries referring to their works 
already deposited in Bloomsbury extend to 
**G. Cumberland” only, but this category in- 
cludes George Cruikshank, an exceptionally 

rolific artist, of whose drawings the Print- 
Reon possesses an incomparable collection, 
amounting to nearly four thousand examples all 
told. Henry Corbould made a host of drawings 
of antiquities for the Trustees, and they are, of 
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course, all included in this volume ; other artists 
well represented are Lady Callcott, E. Calvert, 
W. Blake, T. Bewick and his brother, Mrs. 
Mary Beale, and J. W. Archer. The last filled 
whole portfolios with views of buildings and 
antiquities in London. Apart from all this, 
we, knowing how numerous are the men whose 
names begin with letters following C, with 
which this volume ends, are convinced, despite 
official assurances to the contrary, that, even on 
the restricted scale of the bald and dry entries 
(forming, in fact, what is a list rather than a 
catalogue), the compilation will greatly exceed 
the limits named. Students, dealers, and col- 
lectors of all sorts will be grateful for this 
work, though it is a pity that, instead of dealing 
with a collection of the productions of com- 

ratively minor interest, one or more of the 
Museum catalogues which remain in statu quo 
were not pressed forward towards completion, 
or new ones begun of greater value than this. 
The bulk of this now current catalogue will be 
greatly increased by the increment of speci- 
mens by various artists which will accrue on 
the death of persons still living, and pos- 
sessed of life-interests in the bequests. Add 
to these the inevitable purchases of all sorts. 
We notice some slips, such as the impossible 
description of portraits as of ‘‘ three-quarter ” 
size, and the spelling of Van Dyck’s name as 
“Vandyke.” In the biographies of artists 
some errors occur. Under ‘‘Collins, Charles 
Allston,” it is said that he ‘‘ became a member of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ”; this is not 
correct. It is stated that A. Cozens was the 
natural son of Peter the Great ; it may be so, 
but it is not certain that such is the fact; and 
we doubt very much if John Clerk of Eldin is 
really ‘‘ best known by his ‘Essay on Naval 
Tactics.”” In A. E. Chalon’s drawing (4) of 
‘Students at the British Institution, 1806,’ we 
fancy the figure in a buttoned-up coat with his 
hat on is not Benjamin West, but B. R. Haydon. 
There is an analogous print by ‘‘ John Bailey” 
in vol. iii. of the ‘ Annals of the Fine Arts,’ 1819. 
In the notice of Thomas Cheesman it should 
have been added that his best work is after 
Hogarth’s ‘ Lady’s Last Stake.’ On the whole, 
itis manifest that Mr. Binyon displays the zeal 
and indomitable patience of a born cataloguer. 








Every one who uses his book will thank hin, | 


and as to the few slips we have noticed, think | ew 
| ordered two years ago to replace missing ones on 


of Panizzi’s saying, ‘‘ If you have a passion for | 


accuracy, compiling a catalogue will take it out 
of you!” 

Tae Archeological Survey of Western India, 
in its latest ‘‘ progress report,” describes Mr. 
Henry Cousens’s examination of the antiquities 
of Sind. The season of exploration was un- 
usually short, owing to the absence of instruc- 
tions from the Government of India, who seem 
to have left: the survey to its own devices from 
August, 1895, to January, 1896. In February 
the exploration began. Sind is specially in- 
teresting from the Mohammedan point of view, 
for it was here that the Moslems first landed 
in India, in 713, near Karachi, and conquered 
Nerankot, Brahmindbad, Sehwan, and Alor, 
marching through the whole of Sind, and even 
annexing Multén. Arab governors under the 
Khalifs ruled the province for three centuries 
down to the time of the invasions of Mahmiad 
of Ghazni. After that we find Hindu and 
Moslem dynasties of little fame, until the 
Kalhoras rose to power in 1700, and were suc- 
ceeded in 1783 by the Talpurs, who in turn 
made room for the English after the battle of 
Miani. Mr. Cousens reports that he found 
more than he expected in archzeological remains 
in Sind, but most of the buildings he refers to 
are of the last century; a few (as the mosques 
at Tatta) are of the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and very few older monuments appear to 

ina state of preservation. More, perhaps, 
may result from the diggings which he proposes 
to carry out at Brahmindbaéd, Vijnot, Alor, 
and other ancient sites. From his present 





researches, however, we learn some interesting 
details about the once famous tile potteries of 
Sind, which are in danger of total extinction. 
He says :— 

‘* Hala is at present the home of this art; it is 
still being carried on by a few families. There are 
one or two other places in Sind where it is also 
practised to a small extent, but the Hala work is 

est known. It is strange that this most useful and 
ornamental branch of native industry, for which 
Sind has for centuries been famous, should have 
been so overlooked when technical schools were 
started in so many places in the province. This is 
one of the old fine arts of the country which is now 
languishing for want of alittle encouragement, help, 
and patronage, and I most earnestly appeal to Govern- 
ment to do something on its behalf, and endeavour 
to resuscitate it, otherwise it will run the risk of 
dying out. The tiles are still used in native build- 
ings, but to a very small extent, gaudiness and cheap 
work being sought after and provided to the detri- 
ment of better work, The hand of the potter is 
losing its cunning, and he is forgetting the secrets 
of his trade. Head-slabs for Musalman graves, 
coarsely executed, with inscriptions in white on a 
blue or green ground, are much used, but they are 
most inartistic productions. A small quantity of 
Hala tileework has been used in the new Civil 
Hospital at Hyderdbdad, but it is inferior in quality, 
and a dado running round the wards isa sad con- 
trast to the beautiful dados at Tatta. In the ceilings 
are some large square tiles with patterns upon them 
which are exact imitations of European stencil-plate 
designs, poor enough in all conscience as designs, 
with the very blanks or interruptions of the design 
peculiar to the stencil plate all faithfully copied !...... 
when not half a mile away there are the Kalhora 
and Talpur tombs covered with as great a variety of 
design as one could wish toselect from! There is the 
great danger with all native artisans of trying to 
produce something English to please the English- 
man ; and it is a thousand pities to see these men 
falling foul of these despicable stencils, worse than 
the commonest of common wall papers. In any 
action that Government might be pleased to take 
in the matter of encouraging and furthering this 
art, the greatest watchfulness will be necessary 
to jealously exclude foreign design and foreign 
materials. Other than this little interference is 
necessary save to make it easy for the men to visit 
the older and better work in the Province, and to 
make the manufacture of a better class of work 
worth their while by encouraging the use of it in 
public and private buildings. The tiles lend them- 
selves eminently to decorative purposes and are 
exceedingly effective, and need but to be known to 
be appreciated. One of the most beautiful colours 
in the older work cannot now be produced, the 
secret of its preparation has been forgotten. This 
is a lovely turquoise blue which predominates in the 
Tattaé work. rge quantities of new tiles were 


the walls of the Jami Masjid at Tutta, but the 
potters were not able, either at Hala or Multan, to 
reproduce this colour, and their substitute is, in 
comparison, crude and harsh...... From Tatté, Hyder- 
Ab4d, and Khudabdd I have brought away a large 
number of drawings and tracings of the very best 
work, and these I am now having worked up into 
full-sized coloured drawings, which if reproduced 
by anand f in colour and distributed among the 
potters would be productive of much good. The 
people are too poor to travel far enough to see 
the finer work of the country for themselves.” 

We sincerely hope this appeal will not be over- 
looked by the Government of India. 


The Supplement to the Forty-fifth Report of the 
Department of Science and Art (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode) is an octavo of 713 well-filled pages of an 
exceptionally good typography, recording a pro- 
digious mass of details concerning the instruction 
given in drawing and manual work in ele- 
mentary day schools, and drawing in evening 
continuation schools, during the year ending 
August 31st, 1897. Berkshire, which till now 
nobody took for an artistic county, boasts 
more than 14,000 scholars (they used to be 
called ‘‘ students” by the Department) 
under instruction, of whom not fewer than 
76 appear as ‘‘results” of examinations. If 
this is right, the county seems to be more than 
worthy of its ancient reputation. There is a 
place called Green Street in the Chipping 
Wycombe region where, under the auspices of 
the Department, art is so far developed that 
294 pupils turn out to draw. This process is 
not restricted to Green Street, but the same 
region furnishes 663 more scholars in drawing. 





The village of Dinton, near Thame, in Bucking- 
hamshire, used to be remarkable for nothing 
but the church font, while the gross population, 
of all ages and sexes, hardly exceeded 150, 
many of whom were in the ‘‘ Union”; now it 
seems not fewer than 40 draw under the Depart- 
ment at the cost of 2/. 15s. 6d., while the 1 
scholar of the neighbouring Dunton (whose 
“‘average attendance” is 1!) costs the 
nation Il. 10s. a year. Really, although the 
1 of Dunton ‘‘passed” as ‘‘excellent,” as 
well that phenomenon might, it is time this 
matter was inquired into. The rapid progress 
of the Department in respect to manual instruc- 
tion in the United Kingdom alone could not be 
more compactly expressed than by comparing 
the gross outlay (apart from local charges) of 
63 schools in 1891, costing 6001., with the 1,271 
schools of 1897, costing nearly 26,0001. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO CLASSICAL ARCHZOLOGY. 


Classical Sculpture Gallery: a Series of One 
Hundred and Forty-four Reproductions from the 
Originals in the Galleries and Private Collections 
of Europe. Edited by Prof. F. von Reber and 
Dr. A. Bayersdorfer. (Grevel.)—Messrs. Grevel 
have done good service to students of art by 
issuing in English form this fine series of clas- 
sical masterpieces. The plates are models of the 
best ‘‘ process” work, clear, vivid, and brilliant, 
with only occasionally a touch of inevitable 
hardness. The series seems to be, on the 
whole, admirably chosen. There is a due 
contingent of acknowledged masterpieces, ¢.g., 
the ‘David’ of Donatello, the ‘Boy with 
Dolphin’ of Andrea del Verrocchio—this a 
wonderfully beautiful plate—and the ‘ Venus 
of Milo,’ a reproduction not nearly so success- 
ful; but side by side with them appear some 
monuments not less beautiful, which will pro- 
bably be new to most students, e.g., No. 38, the 
lovely throne relief recently discovered at Rome, 
and miscalled, here as elsewhere, the ‘ Return of 
Persephone.’ The title is queried, but there is 
no need for hesitation. Tastes will, of course, 
differ. We should not ourselves have included 
as ‘‘classical’”’ the monument of Demetria and 
Pamphile from the Athenian street of tombs 
(No. 97). It is stonemason’s work under the 
influence of a fine tradition, but, to our minds, 
hard, mechanical, conventional. These Greek 
grave reliefs have yet to recover from the some- 
what meretricious prestige attached to them by 
sentiment. The same remark applies to the 
sarcophagi from Sidon, though we welcome 
the designs on these in their full architectural 
surroundings. It has become already too common 
to reproduce the figures apart from the finely 
designed sarcophagi they were composed to 
decorate. In view of a second edition, we 
should like to suggest that the plates would 
gain much in value to students if they were 
arranged chronologically. There is a good 
classified index; but it can serve no possible 
purpose that, e.g., the two specimens cautiously 
headed as from the ‘ Workshops of Pheidias ’— 
i.e., horses from the frieze and groups from the 
east pediment—should be severed as Nos. 73 and 
109, with Tuscan, French, and German monu- 
ments in between. If the book were meant as 
a series of ‘unseen pieces” for examination 
the present arrangement would be advantageous. 
As it is, with dates and titles printed on each 
plate, the lack of chronological sequence can 
only confuse. One does not wish to see a book 
intended for art students cumbered with archseo- 
logical controversy ; but, as some very doubtful 
attributions are attempted, perhaps in each case 
a reference to one standard authority would 
have been a gain. 

Greek Art on Greek Soil. By James M. 
Hoppin. (Bliss, Sands. & Co.) — Greece, so 
long the close preserve of the learned, seems in 
a fair way to become the paradise of the halt- 
educated. It is, perhaps, no part of the duties 
of the Professor of the History of Art in Vale 
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University to know Greek ; we admit, though 
with reluctance, that a valuable book might 
possibly be written on the land and people by 
One who was no Grecian; but with the utmost 
desire for catholicity we cannot conceal our 
—. against such forms as 6 Mvoroxés 

exos. If Mr. Hoppin objects to accents, we 
understand, though we donotdefend, his position ; 
but then why (p. 77) ratv Oeaty and (p. 91) 
Aoyeiov? and why are we told (p. 108) that 
Plutarch said, poppy S'ayipnta épya Kai ya- 
pire (sic)? Why does Mr. Hoppin rashly 
offer a translation? ‘‘ His works had a form 
of inimitable grace and seem endowed with 
perpetual freshness, which preserves them un- 
touched by time.” He proceeds to discuss 
this ‘inimitable grace,” this popdy appnta. 
But throughout the book accents, breathings, 
and the iota subscript, to say nothing of gram- 
matical construction, are trifles unconsidered. 
It is the same with the names of his authorities. 
Mr. Hoppin has read widely, but Diehl appears 
as Dahl, Loeschke as Leschke, Collignon as 
Collingnon. He knows about the controversy 
over what he calls the ‘‘ good-house of Erec- 
theus.” Homer would have been surprised 
to learn that the Greek for this is auxcvos 
Spopos. On p. 104 we are presented with the 
most hopeless muddle of the views of Dr. 
Dorpfeld, Dr. Furtwangler, and Mr. Penrose 
that it has ever been our ill fortune to read. 
Its elaborate wrongness is almost inconceivable. 
It is the same with the controversy about the 
site of the ancient agora. The whole book is 
a tissue of ill-digested, half-understood, second- 
hand opinion. It reads like the lecture of a 
specialist reported in a third-rate provincial 

per. We can conceive of no public to which 
the book can be of real use, but we are glad to 
note that the process plates are good and 
pleasing, worthy of a better text, and worthy, 
too, of text references; they are distributed 
haphazard. We should scarcely have noticed 
details in a work so obviously illiterate, but 
issuing as it does from a university, it must be 
taken as a warning of the dangers that await 
archeology when divorced from sound scholar- 
ship. Classical archzeology has been in past 
years regarded by our two ancient universities 
with something like suspicion, and the issue of 
such books goes far to confirm a baneful, but 
not unnatural prejudice. 

Examples of Greek and Pompeian Decorative 
Work. Measured and drawn by James Cromar 
Watt. (Batsford.)— We have nothing but 
praise for this beautiful folio. It consists of 
a collection of drawings of decorative work 
made in and near Athens and at Palermo and 
Naples. These drawings have the signal ad- 
vantage of having been made full size, and with 
only two exceptions are reproduced by photo- 
graphy on the same scale. The book is ad- 
dressed to architects and artists, not archzo- 
logists ; the writer has, therefore, wiscly ab- 
stained from detailed discussions, and adds 
only an occasional note where needed to his 
list of plates. The subjects are frankly chosen 
for their beauty, though arranged roughly in 
chrouological order, the series beginning with 
details from the pedestal of the Nike of Pzonius 
at Olympia. Notable as of special interest is 
the drawing from a piece of architectural decora- 
tion discovered in the recent excavations at 
Lykosura, and now in the National Museum 
at Athens (plate 8). It is remarkable for the 
introduction of the motive of a bird perched on 
an acanthus leaf, which occurs also on a fragment 
supposed to belong to the Erechtheum. We 
remember noticing a third instance on a frag- 
ment in the small local museum at Argos. 
Among other instances drawn from recent dis- 
coveries are portions of the cyma in painted 
terra-cotta (plate 11) from the Leonidzeum at 
Olympia. These are given in monochrome, 
but the colours are carefully noted on the plate. 
There are also several specimens of the sepul- 
chral stele found at Athens and the Peirzeus, 





and decorated only with architectural motives. 
These often equal, and indeed exceed, in beauty 
those adorned with sculptured groups. The 
drawings are throughout of the utmost delicacy 
and beauty, and quite worthy to be associated 
with the name of Sir Edward Poynter, to whom 
the book is dedicated ‘‘in gratitude for en- 
couragement and in admiration of his achieve- 
ments.” 

Le Forum Romain et les Forums Impériaux. 
Par Henry Thédenat. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 
—M. Thédenat is known to scholars as the 
writer of the article ‘ Forum’ in Daremberg and 
Saglio’s ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities.’ It was a 
happy thought that led him to expand his 
article into the present book, which can be 
cordially recommended. It is divided into 
two parts: the first historical and archzeo- 
logical, describing with minuteness the Forum 
Romanum and the Imperial Forums; the second 
(‘A Visit to the Forum’) practical, which may 
be used as a guide-book. Beginning with the 
origins, the author describes the ceremonial 
measuring out of a forum (which recalls the 
Roman camp with its cross-roads), and then 
runs rapidly over the various buildings in order 
of erection, without dates or details. A sketch 
follows of ‘Roman Life in the Forum,’ which 
presents before us an insubstantial pageant— 
citizens and warriors, riots and _ feastings, 
justice and vengeance, dramas and religious 
fétes, gladiatorial combats and wild beast shows. 
This section is easy and pleasant reading, but 
it is no superficial or impressionist sketch, for 
every separate statement is supported by a 
reference. Next follows a brief ‘* martyrology ” 
of the ancient monuments, which makes one 
realize that the destructive age of the world 
was the Renaissance. M. Thédenat tries to 
extenuate this wholesale destruction, but readers 
will not be likely to go far with him in his 
charitable attempt. One or two pictures of 
remains still standing in the sixteenth century, 
but now gone, help to show what has been lost. 
The author takes the buildings one by one, 
and tells all that is known about them, noting 
any important events with which they may be 
associated. Finally, he deals in the same way 
with the Imperial Forums ; and this brings the 
first part to a close. We need not linger over 
the second part. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of repetition, but the monuments are 
grouped in a different way. Such treatment 
would help the memory, if there were nothing 
more ; but there is more. One or two buildings 
not included hitherto are described here; the 
House of the Vestals, for instance, which, 
although not in the Forum, can hardly be 
separated from Vesta’s temple. One or two of 
the more interesting historical or legendary 
events are chosen in each case, and given at 
greater length ; these are printed in a different 
type, so that the descriptive paragraphs may be 
read continuously. An appendix contains the 
inscriptions from the House of the Vestals ; and 
two large plans and a full index complete the 
book. It will be seen that the plan of the book 
is methodical and practical. It is packed full 
of facts gathered from a number of sources, 
and such as are not easily accessible to many 
students, while the notes contain a bibliography 
which will enable any one to follow out each 
subject for himself. The writing is lucid, 
despite the amount of detail, and interesting, 
because the play of human events is taken 
into account. Each section is complete in 
itself, yet forms part of a clear and comprehen- 
sive plan. As a specimen of the method the 
account of the temple of Vesta may serve. Its 
position is first described according to the testi- 
monies of ancient writers. The author then 
compares its original form with a prehistoric 
hut-urn (woodcut). He next describes it as 
rebuilt and unearthed almost entire in the fif- 
teenth century. The position of the statue is 
discussed, and a way found of reconciling state- 
ments of the ancients which seem to contradict 





each other ; a coin and a relief are figured to 
realize the description. The vicissitudes of it, 
history follow, until we arrive at the extinction 
of the vestal flame in a.p. 394, after burnin 
for more than a thousand years. In this treat. 
ment we can suggest no fault, except that men. 
tion ought to have been made of Frazer's bril. 
liant essay in the Journal of Philology (vol. xiv.) 
‘The Prytaneum and the Temple of Vesta.’ The 
whole book is done with the same thoroughness, 
We would point specially tothe sections ‘Curia’ 
5 103), ‘ Rostra’ (p. 143), and the ‘Sacra 
ia’ (p. 195). We have noted only a few 
slips and misprints. Note * on p. 91 should 
be attached to the word ‘‘Syracuse,” for 
Pliny, in the passage cited, says nothing about 
the shape of the roof of Vesta’s temple ; that 
roof, indeed, was not a dome, if we are to judge 
from its representation in art. On p. 86 the 
divine response about the Lacus Curtius is 
wrongly quoted from Livy, though it is given 
correctly on p. 277. On p. 160 it would be worth 
while to add Plautus’s allusion to the Basilica 
Porcia (‘ Curculio,’ 472). A few misprints are, 
“Varo,” p. 3n.; ‘‘ Vandgemiide ” for Wandge. 
miilde, p. 33n.; ‘‘ Aulu,” p. 128; ‘* vie” for 
vive, p. 161. Little need be said of the illus. 


trations. They are meant to explain rather than | 


to adorn, and indeed they are not beautiful. In 
this respect the article in Daremberg is far 
better. eneie:, they serve their purpose, and 
the coins at least are more effective than those in 
a book lately published which costs forty times 
as much. We hope that this excellent book 
will before long appear in English, so as to be 
available for schools. 
would be largely used ; and the ‘ Visit to the 
Forum,’ if printed separately, would probably 
command a ready sale among visitors to Rome. 

Terra-cotta Sarcophagi, Greek and Etruscan, 
in the British Musewm. By A. S. Murray, 
LL.D. (Published by order of the Trustees of 
the British Museum.)—This volume maintains 
the high standard set by its predecessor, 
which was devoted, it will be remembered, 
to the publication of Athenian white lekythi. 
The eleven monochrome phototype plates 
are masterpieces in the art of facsimile. 
The sarcophagi published are only three in 
number, but all of the first archzeological im- 
portance—one from Clazomene, the other two 
from Camirus and Cere. Eighteen sarcophagi 
in all are known as having come from Clazo- 
menz, but the British Museum example is 
unique, as in this case only has the cover been 
found. The prototype of its shape Dr. Murray 
sees in the two terra-cotta urns discovered some 
years back in Crete, and its ultimate develop- 
ment in the famous Alexander sarcophagus of 
Sidon. The care and labour devoted to a monu- 
ment of this kind may be judged from the fact 
that experts agree that the firing was probably 
effected by building a kiln round the sarcophagus, 
and that this firing at a low temperature ex- 
tended over from four to six weeks. Dr. 
Murray agrees with M. Salomon Reinach 
that all the Clazomenz sarcophagi were 
anterior to 540 B.c., with a possible extension 
of the date back to 600 B.c. The date of the 
Camirus sarcophagus is more difficult to deter- 
mine. Unfortunately there is no record of its 
finding. Such record probably existed among the 
papersof M. Salzmann, but he did not live to issue 
the text of his work, the ‘ Nécropole de Camirus, 
though the plates appeared in 1875. A detailed 
examination of style and technique leads Dr. 
Murray to the conclusion that, ‘‘ on the whole, 
it would appear as if the immediate antecedents 
of the Camirus sarcophagus and its congeners 
had been vases of the Mycene period. How 
long antecedent they were is the question which 
yet remains to be determined.” The sarcophagus 
in question belongs to the type (mythologically 
of such great interest) which seems to have been 
intended to suggest the portal of Hades. Set 
upright, it has the appearance of a doorway. 
In later days the usual form of a Greek stele 
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was that of a doorway, and the interpretation, 
Dr. Murray points out, is now evident from 
q terra-cotta vase recently acquired by the 
Museum, in which is represented in relief 
the Rape of Persephone. In front of the 
chariot of Hades is a stele, and beyond it 
the reeds of Acheron, and the Danaides filling 
in vain their pitchers. The stele clearly indi- 
cates the entrance to Hades. This is only 
one of the many valuable things in the most 
interesting and original preface. 








THE KEW PALACE MEDALLIONS. 


Ir may interest the readers of the Athenewm 
to know that on studying the five bronze 
medallions, the discovery of which at Kew was 
recently announced in the Times by Sir J. C. 
Robinson, I have found reason to suppose that 
they once formed part of the series of thirty- 
six ordered for the decoration of the four groups 
of columns which originally stood at the four 
corners of the Place des Victoires in Paris. 
Each group consisted of three columns, and in 
the spaces between were suspended nine medal- 
lions in sets of three. I doubt whether this 

of the work was ever completed, but a good 
idea of the scheme will be gained from an 
engraving of the ‘Veue de la Place des Vic- 
toires, 1685,’ given, together with a list of the 
inscriptions on the medallions, by the Pére 
Menestrier in his volume on the medals of the 
reign of Louis le Grand (Paris, 1695). On this 
list we find the subjects of the five medallions 
which have found their way to Kew. These 
are: 1(No. 2 Menestrier), ‘ Le Rétablissement 
de la Discipline Militaire ’—the King dismounts 
and inspects the musketeers, a subject sug- 
gested by the Compiégne review of 1668, and 
often commemorated in the medals of the day. 
2(No. 4 Menestrier), ‘La Piramide Abbattue, 
1668.’ 3 (No. 5), ‘La Prise de Maestrick,’ or 
of some other town, in which the King is repre- 
sented, fullowed by his musketeers, entering 
the gates of a fortified town. 4 (No. 17 
Menestrier), ‘Les Suedois rétablis en Alle- 
magne.’ 5 (No. 21 Menestrier), ‘Les Soumissions 
de Génes, 1685.’ The first three of these 
medallions are 2 ft. 7 in. in diameter; the last 
two are somewhat larger, measuring 2 ft. 9 in. 
Freed from the coats of paint by which these 
works were disguised, the bronze shows fine 
quality and colour, and the character of the 
treatment of the first four, at least, recalls that 
of the medallions and reliefs (now in the 
Louvre) which were executed by Martin van 
den Bogaert (Desjardins) for the pedestal of 
the statue of Louis XIV. erected by the Duc 
de la Feuillade on the Place des Victoires, and 
saved from destruction by J. J. Caffieri when 
the statue itself was destroyed in 1795. . Des- 
jardins’s ability as a sculptor was sustained by 
his great skill in casting his work. It is 
recorded that he astonished Paris by personally 
directing ‘‘ 1a fonte d’un seul jet” of the colossal 
group of the King and his attendant Victory. 
The medallion which I have placed fifth on the 
list is different in style from, and inferior in 
execution to, the first four (which I attribute 
to Martin Desjardins), and is probably the work 
of another hand, possibly a pupil. There is 
much more to be said on this interesting point, 
but I fear to trespass on your space. 

Eminia F, S. Dirke. 





THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT PETERBOROUGH. 


Il. 

On Saturday, the 15th, this Congress visited 
the town of Stamford and Burghley House. 

@ members were met on arrival by Mr. J. C. 
Traylen, architect, who commenced his duties 
48 cicerone for the day by giving a short history 
of the town, as the antiquaries stood on the 
ridge over the Welland, which occupies the 
Place of the Saxon ‘‘ Stony Ford,” which gives 
its hame to the place. Stamford was a town of 





some importance in mediseval times. From 
here two thousand knights and barons started 
for Runnymede when Magna Charta was wrung 
from reluctant King John in 1215. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries it was a great 
centre of the wool trade, its merchants being 
men of renown ; it possessed sixteen churches, 
of which only six remain, and two priories, 
besides hospitals, guilds, and chantries. The 
first church visited was St. John’s, a fine build- 
ing in Middle Perpendicular, having been erected 
about 1450. It is a very good example of the 
‘* last efflorescence of English Gothic” at its best, 
‘*graceful, slender, lofty, a conception little short 
of perfection.” The church of All Saints is a 
noble building, also Perpendicular, having been 
rebuilt by John Browne, one of the great mer- 
chants of the town, in 1489, after the Early 
English church had been burnt down in 1460. 
There are some remains of the Early English 
arcading and ambulatory. The steeple is one 
of the finest in Lincolnshire. The steeple of 
Kelton Church has been called the queen of 
spires ; All Saints’ is the king. John Browne’s 
house, situated at the corner of the old Bull 
Run, was noticed on the way to Browne’s Hos- 
pital, erected in 1493, and endowed by the same 
John Browne who restored All Saints’. There 
is some fine fifteenth -century glass in the 
windows, a noble oak screen, almost perfect, in 
the chapel, a most curious alms-box, and a quaint 
priest’s chair in black oak within the sacrarium, 
adapted for the priest to use when fully robed. 
The stone altar-slab with the five crosses is 
beneath the present wooden altar, and is re- 
markable for being of one piece of stone, 
eleven feet in length. In the thirteenth century 
Stamford narrowly missed becoming a university 
town. theoriginal BrasenoseCollege being founded 
here by a secession of students from Oxford. A 
cast of the original brazen knocker was shown 
in Mr. Traylen’s office. A curious point in 
connexion with this hospital is the fact that, 
down to the present day, when a poor person 
wishes to obtain admittance, he asks to be 
allowed to enter the ‘‘ Callis,” the origin of the 
name arising from the fact that the town of 
Calais was the port to which the wool-staplers 
of Stamford shipped their goods. The churches 
of St. George and St. Mary were next visited, in 
the former of which a fourteenth-century arcade 
is to be noticed on the top of fifteenth-century 
pillars. At the corner of a street near St. 
George’s an old house was shown which ex- 
hibited the styles of the fourteenth, sixteenth, 
and eighteenth centuries in its architecture. In 
the afternoon a visit was paid to Burleigh House, 
which does not require more said about it, 
being so well known. The history of the house 
was described in an able paper, illustrated 
with numerous plans and drawings, by Dr. 
Gotch. 

A visit was paid on Monday morning to 
Spalding, where the Congress was met by Dr. 
Perry, President of the ‘* Spalding Gentlemen’s 
Society,” who conducted the members round 
the town, and afterwards gave the history and 
description of the church of St. Mary and St. 
Nicholas. The present building was erected in 
1284, and had its origin in a dispute between 
the prior and parishioners of Spalding. The 
latter annoyed the monks by ringing the bells 
of theirthen parish church at unseasonable hours, 
so an agreement was made that the parishioners 
should pay 100/., and the prior and monks 
should build a new church on the site of the 
old cemetery, where a chapel dedicated to St. 
Nicholas then stood. The church is a perfect 
specimen of the Early English style with later 
additions ; the rood-screen remains, but has been 
restored. There is a chapel to St. Thomas & 
Becket, built in 1315. The flowing tracery of the 
windows here is almost unique, the only others 
known being in Ely Cathedral. A visit was 
then paid to Ayscough Fee Hall, built by Sir 
Richard Aldwyn in 1420. Very little of the old 





house remains, but there is a fine oriel window 





of fifteenth - century date, containing stained 
glass from the priory. In 1710 the place 
belonged to Maurice Johnstone, founder of the 
Gentlemen’s Society, and remained in his 
family until last year, when it was purchased by 
the town as a Jubilee memorial. The yew trees 
in the garden are remarkable for their age and 
size. The visitors next attended a meeting of 
the Gentlemen’s Society, at which Dr. Perry 
gave an interesting account of its origin, pro- 
gress, and present state, and a paper by Mr. 
W.E. Forster, F.S.A., was read, entitled ‘A 
Plea for the Preservation of Manorial Court 
Rolls.’ The library of this society contains some 
valuable manuscripts and old printed books, 
among others an edition of De Lyra, 1498, 
and Lactantius, 1532. 

On the return to Peterborough a visit was 
paid to the old tithe-barn, which was the most 
perfect specimen in England, but has unfor- 
tunately recently been destroyed. St. John’s 
Church was next visited, and described by Mr. 
H. M. Townsend, Diocesan Surveyor. It is a 
very fine example of Early English work, with 
an engaged tower; but the effect has been 
destroyed by eighteenth-century abominations. 

Tuesday was one of the most interesting days 
of the whole Congress, as it included a visit 
to Little Gidding. The first place visited was 
Glatton, where a good deal of the stonework, 
both in and outside the church, belongs to the 
transition between Norman and Early English. 
The drive was then continued to Little Gidding. 
The life of Nicholas Ferrar was described in 
a striking paper by the Rev. H. Hilton. The 
little church was wrecked during the Civil War, 
but has been ‘‘ restored,” and is now used for 
worship. It containsa font, which is a beautiful 
specimen of brasswork done by the community, 
a carved wooden lectern, also done by them, and 
there are also some fine specimens of the needle- 
work done by the sisters. 

Connington Church, which was next visited, 
is remarkable for its fine tower with crocketed 
pinnacles. The church is all of the fifteenth 
century, the only older feature being the font, 
which contains a bowl of the thirteenth century. 

Connington is interesting for its connexion 
with the Stuart family as Earls of Huntingdon 
in early days and for its later connexion with 
the celebrated Cotton family, one of whom, Sir 
Robert Cotton, left his great collection of manu- 
scripts to the nation. Here is shown the chair 
in which Mary, Queen of Scots, is said to have 
sat before her execution. It is a fine ex- 
ample of fifteenth-century wood carving, and 
is supposed to have come from the sacrarium of 
Peterborough Abbey, the figures all facing east. 

On the drive home Yaxley Church was visited, 
and described by Mr. H. M. Townsend. It is 
Early English, with Perpendicular additions. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 
church was a small stone, sculptured in relief, in 
the north transept, representing a heart held 
between two hands. There are only six similar 
memorials known in England. Tradition repre- 
sents it to be the heart of William of Yaxley, 
Abbot of Thorney, who built and endowed this 
transept. He directed that his heart should be 
buried in the wall of Yaxley Church, and this 
appears to have been done, as, on examination 
some years ago, a small wooden box was dis- 
covered behind the monument, containing inside 
a human heart quite perfect, which, however, 
crumbled to dust ina few moments. At Hattona 
brief halt was made to inspect the cross, which 
has been supposed to be Saxon, but which 
Mr. Lynam, who described it, pronounced 
to be Early Norman. Some fragments of the 
so-called ‘‘ Hedda” monument at Peterborough 
Cathedral were observed built into the chancel 
walls of the church, and are supposed to have 
been placed there after the cathedral and monu- 
ment were destroyed in the fire of 1116. 

The excursion on Wednesday opened with 
a visit to Woodcroft, a fine moated manor- 
house of the thirteenth century, but containing 
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traces of foreign influence in its architecture. 
There is a fine round tower, with which a 
curious legend is connected. It is said that in 
the seventeenth century the Rev. Michael Hud- 
son held the place with a small body of followers 
for the king, but after a few days’ siege was 
compelled to surrender on a promise of quarter. 
This, however, was not carried out, as the doctor 
was thrown over the parapet of the tower by 
Cromwell’s troopers. In falling he caught hold 
of an overhanging gargoyle, which still remains. 
The troopers then hacked off his hands; and he 
fell into the moat. Mutilated though he was, 
he succeeded in swimming ashore, and was then 
put to death by pikes and lances. This legend 
is described by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Wood- 
stock.’ Here an old sixteenth-century fire- 
place has been discovered in an upper chamber 
during the renovations conducted by the present 
owner. He proposes to bring it down into 
the dining-room ; but it is hoped he may be 
induced to leave it where it is. 

On the way to Maxey the fine fourteenth- 
century cross at MHelpston was _ noticed, 
and described by Mr. Lynam. It is in 
marked contrast with the nineteenth-century 
cross erected to the memory of the peasant 
poet of Northants, John Clare, who was 
born at Helpston, which stands close by. 
Maxey Church and Castle were next visited, 
and described by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting, the 
well-known Northamptonshire archzeologist. 
There is some Saxon work in the walls of the 
church, and the lower part of the western piers 
is certainly earlier than 1117. The north aisle 
is genuine Early Norman, with remarkably 
heavy square caps to the pillars; the south 
arcade is later, the corners of the capitals being 
cut out and ornamented with hatchet work ; the 
chancel is Early English, as proved by the 
slender pillars and round caps. The Lady Chapel 
dates from 1367. There was a very dignified 
rood-loft, which is remarkable for having con- 
tained an altar; the piscina belonging to this 
still exists. There are only thirteen other ex- 
amples in all England. On the south side of 
the sacrarium there is a curious little vaulted 
. room, which was evidently used as a sacristy, the 
piscina for the high altar being therefore in the 
east wall. The tower is similar to the lower 
part of Barnack, having plinths in place of but- 
tresses, which are Norman copies of Saxon long 
and short work. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to North- 
borough Castle and Church, which were de- 
scribed by the Rev. H. Dukinfield Astley. 
The castle is a_ striking specimen of a 
fourteenth-century manor-house, having been 
built in 1340 by Geoffrey de la Mare, lord 
of the manor. It contains a noble gate- 
way, and the house stands within a court- 
yard. There are three beautiful doorways, with 
crocketed arches and finials, in the entrance 
passage. This manor-house is historically inter- 
esting from the fact that it was the residence of 
the Claypoles in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. John Claypole, then lord of the 
manor, married Elizabeth Cromwell, the favourite 
daughter of the Protector, and a curious little 
room is shown over the porch, only accessible 
by going right round the house, known as 
Cromwell’s room. The church is one of the 
most interesting that the Association visited. 
It has no tower ; but the west wall is plain and 
is supported by two plinths. This is the only 
remaining part of the Norman church ; the nave 
and aisles are Early English, and in the four- 
teenth century a south transept, in the shape 
of a magnificent chantry chapel, in the finest 
Decorated style, was erected by Roger of North- 
borough, Bishop of Lichfield. ‘‘The church,” 
said Mr. Astley, 

“is specially interesting, not only as exhibiting the 
styles of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, but because in each case the building 
as originally planned was never completed. It is 
not only a piece of ancient history, displaying the 
progress of Gothic architecture, but it is also a 





monument of disappoiuted hopes and unfulfilled 
ambitions.” 

A very interesting discovery was made during 
the recent restoration, the beautiful Early Eng- 
lish piscina belonging to the altar in the south 
aisle, which had been concealed by stonework 
since the building of the chantry in 1330, 
being then brought to light. The chantry 
contains some memorials of the Claypole 
family, and the widow of the Protector lies 
buried there. On the way home the church 
and cell of St. Pega, at Peakirk, were visited, and 
described by Mr. Patrick, honorary secretary, 
who gave an interesting account of the life 
and legends connected with this saint, who was 
a sister of St. Guthlac of Croyland. Peakirk 
is remarkable as the only church of this dedica- 
tion in England. There was one in Rome, where 
she died, but it has long since been destroyed. 
The last church visited was that of Glinton, 
which was described by Mr. P. Hopkins, archi- 
tect, of London, and is noticeable for its long 
slender spire. 

Thursday, the 2Ist, the last day of the 
Congress, was interesting by reason of the 
visit to Fotheringay. Before reaching this 
place Apethorpe Hall, the seat of Lord West- 
morland, was visited, after a drive through the 
lovely park. The oldest part is Tudor, having 
been buiJt in the reign of Edward VI., and is 
a very fine example of late Gothic domestic 
architecture. The present front of the house 
dates from 1603. In the hall some fine specimens 
of Cromwellian armour are to be seen, the 
first Earl of Westmorland having raised a 
regiment for the Parliament. There are some 
fine oriel windows and a good old oak door 
in the original hall of the house. Two small 
cannon, of the date of 1567, are to be seen in 
the courtyard. Fotheringay Church, which was 
described by Mr. H. M. Townsend, is the most 
magnificent specimen of late Perpendicular 
Gothic work now existing, containing nave, 
aisles, and engaged tower. There is now no 
chancel ; there was originally a collegiate chapel 
detached from the church, and used as a chancel, 
but it had fallen into ruins in Queen Elizabeth's 
days. The nave is supported outside by flying 
buttresses connected with the aisle walls, and 
the whole is battlemented. The chief interest 
of Fotheringay Church arises from its connexion 
with the Dukes of York, monuments to Edward 
and Richard being on the north and south sides 
of the altar respectively. There is a beautiful 
carvedand panelled pulpit, the gift of Edward LV. 
Only four others exist in England of the same 
date. The emblems of the house of York, the 
rose and the falcon and fetter-lock, are every- 
where, while the pulpit contains carvings of the 
wild boar, which is another emblem of the house 
of York, and the wild bull, of the Nevilles. 
The chief porch, with a vestry opening out of it 
and fine parvise chamber above, is on the north 
aisle. The details of the arcades are good, the 
mouldings larger and bolder, but not so refined 
as those of St. John’s Church in Peterborough. 
The windows are original and good, and bold in 
design, those in the north and south aisles of 
four lights, the two centre ones being higher 
than the outside. The unity of design about 
the whole church is remarkable, and would be 
perfect did the chancel, the original colle- 
giate chapel, still exist. The church is in 
a terrible state of dilapidation; the timbers of 
the roofs are rotten, and would have fallen 
in some time ago had they not been sup- 
ported with baulks of timber on the inside, 
and Mr. Townsend, following up the bishop’s 
eloquent appeal in his opening address, pleaded 
with the members of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association to help to preserve the 
building for future times. Of the castle 
nothing remains except a great mound where 
the keep stood and one great bastion by 
the river’s side. During some excavations a 


few years ago, the signet ring of the unfortunate ! 





to have been given her by Darnley, and is now 
in the British Museum. Cotterstock, the re. 
sidence of Lord Melville, is a handsome Speci- 
men of an Elizabethan manor-house, the ground. 
plan being in the shape of the letter E, which is 
characteristic of the buildings of that reign. The 
visitors were shown the room knownas Dryden’s 
a panelled oak chamber in the top floor.’ Here 
the poet is said to have written most part of his 
translation of Virgil. Cotterstock Church wag 
described by the vicar. A curious stone coffin 
to hold two people was shown in the church. 
yard. Warmington Church is a very beautiful 
specimen of Early English, the western tower 
and spire being specially remarkable. The 
west door is richly ornamented with dog- 
tooth and open flowers. The church 
contains the original nave roof with wooden 
groining. This is absolutely unique. It is sup. 
posed to have been adopted on account of an 
apparent weakness in the walls, which could not 
support the usual stone groining, if groining 
there was to be. On the way home to Peter- 
borough, Orton Longueville, the seat of the 
Marquis of Huntly, was visited, and the church 
was described by the vicar. Some fine flint 
implements and specimens of Roman pottery 
from Castor, the Roman Durobrive, are to be 
seen at Orton. With this one of the most 
successful congresses ever enjoyed by the 
members of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion was brought to a conclusion. 

Besides the papers already mentioned, some 
interesting contributions to local history and 
archeology were made during the course of 
the Congress. Dr. Walker, of Peterborough, 
contributed a paper on ‘Saxon Remains found 
in or near the City,’ in addition to the one pre- 
viously mentioned on its Roman remains, in 
which latter he had sought to prove that at 
Peterborough there had existed the summer 
camp of the garrison of Durobrive ; Mr. Dack, 
local honorary secretary, read a paper on ‘The 
Peterborough Gentlemen’s Society and its Con- 
nexion with Spalding’; the Rev. P. Royston 
contributed a history of ‘Orton Longueville and 
the Church’; Lord Melville a paper on ‘ Lathom 
Hospital at Oundle and its Early Statutes’; 
the Rev. W. Mackreth Noble discussed the 
‘History of Little Gidding and its Connexion 
with the Knights Templars’; Miss E. Bradley 
gave a striking account of ‘Crowland and the 
Legend of St. Guthlac’; Dr. Phené, F.S.A., 
spoke on the ‘ Commercial Importance of Peter- 
borough in Pre-Roman Days’; the Rev. H. D. 
Astley, in a paper on ‘Northborough in Con- 
nexion with Cromwell and the Claypoles,’ 
pointed out a curious discrepancy in the 
date of the death of the Protector’s widow, 
Carlyle and others giving 1672, while the true 
date was shown, from documentary and other 
evidence, to be 1665; the Rev. W. D. Sweeting 
discoursed on ‘ Maxey, its History and the Field- 
Names in the Parish’; Mr. Poulter on ‘ Bury 
Church and Biggin House, Hunts’; Dr. W. de 
Gray Birch on ‘ The History of Ramsey Abbey, 
illustrated by MSS. in the British Museum’; 
and Canon Rawnsley came from Cumberland 
to read a paper on ‘ Ce:dmon.’ D. A. 





THE WEST FRONT OF PETERBOROUGH. 

As one who was present and heard the re- 
marks made by the Dean of Peterborough before 
the members of the British Archeological 
Association to which you refer in your last 
issue, I should like to point out that the Deans 
reference to ‘‘ignorant persons” was not In 
any way understood to be of general application, 
but only as implying that many of those who 
had criticized his action and that of the late 
Mr. Pearson, then architect of the cathedral, 
were ignorant of the special features which 
made the plan proposed by Mr. Pearson, and 
carried out as regards the north-west gable and 
arch by the Dean and Chapter, the only feasible 
one for dealing with the west front. As the 


queen was found, being the one which is said | Dean explained it, the west wall consisted of 
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some 2 ft. of solid stone facing, and some 14 in. 
of solid stone backing, the intermediate space, 
originally filled with rubble and concrete, 
having become mere dust. This he proved by 
ocular demonstration. The remaining stone- 
work was totally unable to support the weight 
of the roof and walls, and was fast falling out- 


s. 

what was to be done? The idea of driving 
a tunnel between the facing and backing stones 
and building up the interior could not possibly 
have been carried out. It only remained to do 
what had been done with the north gable, and 
what it is hoped to do, when funds permit, with 
the whole west front, viz., pull down and re- 
erect. Out of 2,006 stones taken down, only 116 
were found unfit to be reused, and only 7 stones 
in the face of the actual north arch are new. It 
is the same gable, but strong instead of weak, 
and this is what it is hoped the whole west 
front will be in time. 

Without expressing any opinion as to the 
relative merits of the rival plans, several 
members of the Association, architects, and 
more than one an F.S.A., felt bound to say that 
Mr. Pearson’s plan seemed ‘‘ justified by 
results.” §H. J. DukrinFiELp ASTLEy, 

Hon. Sec. British Archeological Association. 





THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT LANCASTER. 
Il. 

On July 21st the antiquaries had a delight- 
ful drive to two interesting manor-houses. 
The first reached was Borwick Hall, a fine 
though plain building, erected about the end 
of the sixteenth century. It was described by 
Mr. Roper. Passing through the gatehouse, 
erected in 1650 and bearing the initials of Sir 
Robert Bindloss and his wife Rebecca, we find 
a broad flight of steps leading to a terrace, 
from which the main entrance is gained. The 
panelled dining-hall still contains the long oak 
table which was in use when Charles II. 
visited Borwick in 1651. In one of the small 
panelled attic chambers Lord Clarendon is said 
to have written much of his ‘ History of the 
Civil War.’ The house is uninhabited save 
in parts for farm purposes. A portion of 
the outbuildings, considered by several of 
the visitors to have been the manorial chapel, 
is now tenanted by singularly unsavoury 
pigs. The hall was built by Robert Bindloss, 
a merchant of Kendal. His great-grandson, 
another Robert Bindloss, was made a baronet 
in 1641. He died in 1688, leaving one daughter, 
the wife of Ralph Standish, who was ‘out 
in the Fifteen.” Sherlock was for some time 
private chaplain at this hall. 

Soon after leaving Borwick the carriages 
entered Westmoreland, and proceeded to Levens 
Hall. Here the guide was Mr. J. F. Curwen, 
who did full justice to his theme. Levens 
Hall, with all its beauty and interest, is 
altogether a homely building, for it has been 
for seven centuries in the hands of only 
three families—the Redemans, the Belling- 
hams, and the Grahams— and has been con- 
tinuously inhabited by its respective owners. 
It has portions of a peel tower of the four- 
teenth century, but most of what is now 
visible is Elizabethan. The great hall, 
with its fireplace and rows of shields, is a 
noble specimen of Elizabethan work. The 
gardens are wonderfully perfect, and almost 
unaltered examples of the Dutch style of the 
end of the seventeenth century. They are the 
work of M. Beaumont, who laid out the gardens 
of Hampton Court. 

In the evening the Architectural Section was 
opened by Mr. Micklethwaite, who took for 
his subject ‘Some Further Notes on Saxon 
Churches,’ in continuation of the elaborate 
paper that he gave before the Institute at Can- 
terbury in 1896. Mr. Micklethwaite contended 
with considerable force that Canon Routledge 

not made out his case for a Romano-British 





origin for the church of St. Martin, Canterbury, 
but that it was a building of the same type 
as St. Pancras near by, and dated about the 
last years of the sixth century. With regard to 
the Old Minster at South Elmhan, built about 
670, Mr. Micklethwaite left it two years ago 
with the remark that it almost certainly had the 
arcade of three arches before the presbytery, and 
that a little digging might prove it. Last 
October Mr. Micklethwaite, in conjunction 
with Canon Manning and Dr. Raven, opened the 
ground, with the result that a strong founda- 
tion wall was found, 3 ft. 9 in. thick, all across 
the opening of the presbytery. The responds, 
part of each of which remains, are so far apart 
that a single arch bridging the space between 
would be quite without parallel in Saxon architec- 
ture, and the abutment at the end would not 
be sufficient to receive the thrust of it. The 
space, therefore, must have been subdivided by 
pillars standing upon the foundation wall. The 
conjecture, therefore, of 1896 is now acertainty. 
Mr. Micklethwaite also chronicled the dis- 
covery, about a fortnight ago, by himself and 
some capable colleagues, of yet another Saxon 
church, hitherto altogether unnoticed, namely, 
the church of Lydd, in Romney Marsh. These 
architectural remains form the west end and 
the western part of the north wall of the fine 
medizeval parish church. They are cut about 
by later alterations, and obscured inside and 
out by plaster and patchings, but enough 
remains to show that there is here the north 
wall and most of the west wall of the nave of an 
aisled basilican church on a very small scale, the 
whole length of the nave being only about 
twenty-six feet inside. The north wall has 
had three arches, the openings between the 


piers being about 4ft., and the piers 
plain rectangular pieces of wall about 
3ft. 2in. by 2ft. 6in. The arcade is, 


indeed, a small model of that at Wing. Above 
the arcade the wall is thinned by splaying it 
backwards, just as it is at Brixworth and at 
Wing, which are the only two places in which 
we have Saxon nave arcades still standing. 
There remains visible one small clearstory 
window, small and splayed outside. No 
doubt it is also splayed inside, but there it 
is blocked. The window is over a pier, and 
there was probably one over each. The west 
end is quite plain and pierced with a round 
arch 6 ft. 6in. wide. Assuming that this was 
in the middle, it would yield a nave width 
of about 16 ft. Enough remains to show that to 
Mr. Micklethwaite is due the credit of discover- 
ing a remarkable monument, and one which, 
by analogy of form, seems to belong to the 
earlier days of English Christianity. At the 
latest, it cannot be beyond the eighth century. 
The arch at the went end is too large for a door- 
way ; it may have led to a baptistery, or it is 
possible that the altar was at the west end, and 
the arch that of the presbytery. 

Mr. Micklethwaite’s paper was followed by 
one on ‘Some Crosses and Pre-Norman Frag- 
ments,’ by the Rev. W. S. Calverley, who, un- 
fortunately, was not well enough to attend, and 
his notes were read by the honorary secretary. 
Attention was directed to a map of the 
present diocese of Carlisle, with Halton 
and Heysham outside the boundary on the 
south, and Dumfries and Hoddam outside 
the boundary on the north-west. The main 
roads, Roman and modern, were marked, and 
it is chiefly along the old roads and on the 
sites of the ancient churches that the old 
sculptures are found. They were marked on 
the map by crosses, which stand thick along the 
coast-road and forward to Carlisle, and along 
the roads on the other side of the mountains by 
Appleby and Penrith. This corner of England 
contains far more remains of early Christian 
sculpture than any other portion of the same 
size. Mr. Calverley considered that a few of 
the fragments may point to Romano-British 
Christianity. SS. Ninian, Patrick, Kentigern, 





and Cuthbert are the chief saints of the district. 
The crosses, ‘‘hogbacks,” and fragments shown 
formed a most notable collection. 

The annual business meeting of the Institute 
was held at the Storey Institute on the morning 
of the 22nd, when a ‘satisfactory balance-sheet, 
showing a handsome balance in hand, was pro- 
duced. The retiring members of Council and 
honorary officials were re-elected, with the addi- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Cox as a Vice-President ; 
various new members elected, and the question 
of next year’s meeting-place (probably Ipswich) 
discussed at length. This was followed by a sec- 
tional meeting, when a paper was read by Vis- 
count Dillon, Curator of the Tower Armouries, 
on the armour mentioned in the inventory and 
goods of Richard, Earl of Arundel, 1397, who 
was executed for an attempt on the life of the 
king. The most interesting feature of this 
inventory is the mention of eighteen pairs of 
gauntlets, as well as a basinet, of ‘‘ London 
work,” proving that there was then a definite 
school of English armourers, although most of 
our armour doubtless came from the Continent. 

In the afternoon the party visited Heys- 
ham, where the Saxon work at the west 
end was carefully examined. The object of 
greatest interest in the churchyard is the 
celebrated ‘* hogback”’ stone with its ela- 
borate carvings. In the absence of the 
Rev. W. S. Calverley, Mr. J. H. Nicholson 
described the carvings. They are considered 
to be a striking example of the pagan and 
Christian overlap in the north of England, the 
one side being illustrative of the pagan sagas, 
and the other of the story of Christ ; the anti- 
thesis is between Christ the Conqueror and 
Christ the Redeemer, or between the violent 
destruction of evil and the silent birth of good. 
This view was ingeniously expounded by Mr. 
Nicholson, and seemed to find general accept- 
ance among the antiquaries, and was strenu- 
ously supported by the President of the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Cox pleaded for the placing under 
cover of thisstone of almost unparalleled interest. 
There was scarcely time for more than a cursory 
glance at the ancient pre-Norman cross-shaft 
near the vicarage. To the west of the church, 
and on high ground overlooking thesea, standsthe 
ruin of the early church or chapel of St. Patrick. 
The excellent character of the masonry, the 
details of a doorway, and other historic argu- 
ments led Sir Henry Howorth to represent it 
as a Celtic chapel, showing Romano-British 
influence, of a date immediately after the time 
of St. Patrick. Mr. Micklethwaite said that it 
did not coincide with any Saxon work with 
which he was acquainted. West of the church 
are six coffins hewn out of the solid rock, with 
sockets at the head for crosses which have long 
disappeared. These were considered to be 
some centuries later in date than the chapel. 

In the evening the members and their friends 
were invited to aconversazione at the Town 
Hall by the Mayor (Alderman Huntingdon). 
During the evening Mr. W. O. Roper de- 
scribed and exhibited the town charters, the 
earliest of which is that of King John, when 
Earl of Morton, in 1193. Charters were also 
granted by Henry III. and Edward I., and 
many confirmations and extensions by later 
sovereigns. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, the town 
clerk, described the municipal insignia of Lan- 
caster and the good series of handsome bronze 
measures of Elizabethan date. 

The one place visited on Saturday, the 23rd, 
was the far-famed priory church of Cartmel, 
which was described by Mr. St. John Hope. 
It was founded in 1188 by William Mareschal, 
Earl of Pembroke, and was a priory of Austin 
canons. Mr. Hope pointed out that one 
main difference between this religious house 
and Furness was that, whilst at the latter the 
church was erected for the sole use of the 
Cistercians, the Austin canons on coming to 
Cartmel found a parish church already existing 
there, which they were content to share with 
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the parishioners. Taking possession of the 
eastern portion of the church, they began to 
build a church for themselves on a much larger 
scale, consisting of central tower, north and 
south transepts, anda presbytery with its aisles. 
The difficulty generally experienced by archi- 
tectural students in examining the transepts of 
this church and their arrangement was at once 
removed when it was pointed out and proved 
that the conventual buildings connected with 
the church had first been erected on the south 
side of the church, but soon afterwards removed 
to the north side. The peculiar and quite unique 
arrangement of the central tower excited much 
comment ; the upper stage of the square tower 
is placed on a square diagonally to its base. Of 
the internal fittings, though much has been 
maltreated and removed during the last thirty 
years, the canons’ seats and misericords in 
the presbytery excited no little attention. 
The seats themselves are of no great moment, 
and resemble many others of about the middle 
of the fifteenth century ; but the beautiful and 
graceful canopies over them, together with the 
screen-work across the entry to the choir, are 
most noteworthy, and are far the best examples 
of post - Reformation woodwork that English 
churches possess. They were given to the 
church by George Preston in 1617. At the 
east end of the north choir aisle is the present 
vestry, where is preserved one relic about 
two hundred years old, which excited much 
curiosity; it is the oldest known church- 
yard umbrella, for holding over the officiant’s 
head at funerals. The stick or heavy staff is 
of walnut, and the curious wooden ribs are of 
oak, and it is covered with stout canvas. the 
paint on which has often been renewed. When 
opened it is so flat in appearance that it much 
resembles in shape the umbrellas of Japan. 
The vestry also contains a valuable library 
of some three hundred volumes, including a 
Virgil of 1509 and Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen’ 
of 1596. This valuable collection of books, 
forming the best extant English parochial 
library of early date, was presented to the parish 
by Thomas Preston, of Holker, in 1692. 

Monday, the 25th, was occupied by a delight- 
ful drive. After an early start, the party, 
which numbered over one hundred, halted at 
the church of Halton. The body of the church 
was altogether rebuilt in 1878, but the tower 
is fourteenth century. The reason, however, 
for the tarrying of the archeologists was to 
inspect the pre-Norman sculptured crosses, one 
in the churchyard and one removed inside the 
church. The shaft in the churchyard was con- 
sidered to be another valuable example of the 
pagan-Christian overlap, one part showing the 
forging of Sigurd’s sword and other incidents 
of Sigurd’s life, and another part the crucifixion 
and glorification of Christ. Of later memo- 
rials, it may be mentioned that a stone in the 
churchyard, to the memory of one Thomas 
Fletcher, states that 
He was—but words are wanting to say what, 

Think what a man should be, and, though an attorney, ke 
was that. 

The next halt was made at the pretty 
village of Melling. The church is interest- 
ing, and has been most carefully and lovingly 
repaired and beautified by Mr. Austen, under 
the direction of the vicar, the Rev. W. B. Gren- 
side. If any one desires to see how an old 
church should be treated we strongly recommend 
him to visit Melling. The vicar described his 
own church in such happy and touching phraseo- 
logy that Sir Henry Howorth, on behalf of the 
Institute, begged him to permit his remarks to 
be printed as delivered in the Society’s Journal. 
Owing to the rapidly rising ground, the floor of 
the chancel is at an unusual height above that 
of the nave. Attention was drawn to the two 


fragments of Saxon work now preserved in the 
vestry ; to the thirteenth-century window at 
the west end of the south aisle ; to the hagio- 
scope from St. Catharine’s Chapel on the south 








of the high altar; to the near proximity of a 
Saxon burgh to the church, a not unusual 
feature of these Lunedale churches; and to 
the longevity of the vicars—one living to the 
age of ninety-four, the two following (who were 
father and son) holding the benetice for 103 
years, whilst the present occupant was pre- 
sented by the Crown in 1855, and is still full of 
vigour and devotion to his work. 

It was with great regret that the antiquaries 

turned their backs on Melling and its charming 
and most courteous vivar ; but time pressed, and 
the carriages soon conveyed them to Hornby. 
After lunch they proceeded to the church of St. 
Margaret, of which the Rev. Dr. Cox told the 
brief tale and gave the description. The tower, 
which was begun in 1513, is octagonal, and bears 
an inscription stating that it was erected by 
Edward Stanley, first Lord Monteagle. The 
chancel, erected soon after the tower, has an 
unusual apsidal end, and is much enriched. The 
nave was rebuilt in 1888. Dr. Cox drew special 
attention to the massive monolith standing 
5ft. high in the churchyard on the south of 
the church, with slightly raised arcading or arch- 
way on each side. He pronounced it to be of 
early Saxon work, and thought that the cross 
that stood in it must have been one of the very 
finest in the district. Dr. Cox also drew atten- 
tion to the fact that Dr. Lingard lived for many 
yearsat Hornby, and wasso universally respected 
that on his death, in 1851, a small memorial brass 
was placed to his memory in the parish church, 
in addition to a more pretentious one in the 
Roman Catholic chapel on the other side of the 
way. 
The party next proceeded to the finely 
situated castle of Hornby, whose story was 
admirably told by the local secretary, Mr. 
Roper. It is now a most comfortable dwelling- 
house, of some size, and commanding exquisite 
views. Here Mr. Foster, M.P., offered after- 
noon hospitality to the Institute on the terrace, 
whilst the house or castle was thrown open to 
the visitors. The oldest portions of the present 
castle are parts that were erected by the Stanleys 
towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
but most of the work is quite modern. On the 
return drive attention was drawn to Claughton 
Hall, a quaint Elizabethan structure, which 
possesses a curious oriel window on the east 
side. 

In the evening Dr. Cox read a paper 
entitled ‘Some Notes on the Shireburne Family 
of Stonyhurst,’ in preparation for the visit on 
the morrow to the church of Mitton. Stony- 
hurst, in the township of Aighton and parish of 
Mitton, was for some four centuries the resi- 
dence of the Shireburnes, who were an important 
Lancashire family, frequently occupying the 
office of sheriff and knight of the shire, and 
taking a prominent part in the foreign or civil 
wars of the period. Sir Richard Shireburne, 
who died in 1594, after administering his large 
estates for fifty-seven years, was one of the 
leading men of the North, and managed to 
retain the confidence of Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. He was 
staunch to the Roman obedience, but contrived 
that his retaining a priest of the unreformed 
faith should be winked at in the last of these 
reigns. Of him and of his immediate pre- 
decessors and successors Dr. Cox gave a 
variety of new information, gleaned from 
the Duchy of Lancaster pleadings and from 
wills, as to high-handed disputes with the 
steward of the neighbouring castle of Clitheroe 
and with the bailiffs of that town (Sir Richard 
on one occasion seizing the whole of the town 
charters) ; as to the administering of the forest 
laws of Bowland Forest; and as to the im- 
portant part taken by the Shireburnes in 
the great Civil War (when Cromwell twice 
visited Stonyhurst), in the Revolution of 1688 
(when the owner of Stonyhurst died in prison), 
and by Sir Nicholas in the rising of 1715. Sir 
Nicholas Shireburne left an only daughter, who 





was married to the Duke of Norfolk. The 
Duchess had no issue, and the entail reverted 
to the Weld family. The Welds gave Stony. 
hurst to the expelled Jesuits in 1794, sings 
which date it has been their much-distinguisheq 
educational establishment. 

July 26th was the last excursion, when the 
weather was again as beautiful as it was 
throughout. A special train conveyed some 
ninety members to Whalley station, whence g 
short drive took them to the church of Mitton 
beautifully situated above the Ribble, halfway 
between Stonyhurst and Clitheroe. Dr. Qox 
described the church, which was rebuilt in 1328, 
whenavicarage was formally ordained, the church 
being appropriated to Cockersand Abbey. The 
chief points of interest are the chancel-screen, 4 
composite affair of old woodwork and modern 
ironwork, arranged when the church was sadly! ) 
maltreated in 1838 ; the font-cover of 1593; al 
double-shuttered ‘‘low side window” on the 
south of the chancel; and the fine series 


of Shireburne monuments in the chapel 
of St. Nicholas. Dr. Cox pointed out 
that three of the Shireburnes who died 


in the last half of the seventeenth century 
had cross-legged effigies, and that he believed 
they had not been at the Crusades. The oft. 
exploded ‘‘leper” theory for the low side 
window was once more routed, the adjacent 
leper hospital (about a mile distant) having a 
priest and chapel of its own, and no leper being 
allowed ever to set foot in the parish church. 
yard. The utter impossibility of the use of this 
window for confession was also made manifest, 
and the sanctus-bell theory was offered as the 
best explanation. 

After luncheon the parish church of Whalley 
was expounded by Mr. Micklethwaite. He 
pointed out the three interesting ‘*‘ cages,” or 
chantry - screen enclosures, still 1emaining in 
the nave, and more especially the beautiful 
fourteenth-century stalls in the choir, which 
were moved from the adjacent abbey at its dis- 
solution. The gravestone of the last Abbot of 
Whalley, who was executed for his complicity 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, is pointed out in the 
north aisle, but a variety of reasons were given 
for thinking that it is entirely apocryphal. Time 
did not permit of any close examination of the 
several tine pre-Norman cross-shafts in the 
churchyard. Mr. St. John Hope conducted 
the members round the extensive remains of 
the conventual buildings of the Cistercian 
abbey of Whalley, the great church of me 





has entirely disappeared. The approximation 
of the cloister plan in certain particulars to the 
Benedictine form was clearly set forth, and once 
more the members of the Institute felt exceed- 
ingly grateful to Mr. Hope, who is facile princeps 
among the expounders of monastic foundations. 





NEW PRINTS. 

Messrs. Osach & Co. have sent us 4 
remarque proof on Japanese paper of Prof. 
C. L. Dake’s large etching after the ‘ Night 
Watch ’ of Rembrandt, a brilliant and powerful 
example of the engraver’s powers, replete with 
colour, and extremely limpid in the shadows 
and half-tones; the drawing is excellent, and 
the expressions are portrait-like and highly 
animated. This print differs from most modern 
versions of the great masterpiece insomuch as 
the engraver has—‘‘ besides working for several 
years before the original,” and making use o 
Lunden’s small copy of the ‘Night Watch 
which is in the National Gallery, and a con- 
temporary water-colour sketch in the possession 
of Jonkeer D. de Graeff van Polsbroek, of the 
Hague—included in his plate those portions 
which the intelligent and sympathetic autho- 
rities of Amsterdam cut away from all four sides” 
of the Rembrandt, so as to fit it for a place 0 
the old Town Hall, to which it was Tt 
moved in 1715. The results of this were 
the removal of three figures, and half the 
figure of the soldier with the halberd on 
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our left of the work ; the taking away of a con- 
siderable strip at the top above the point of 
the spear-head surmounting the staff of the flag 
held by the standard-bearer, who is near the 
middle of the picture; and the cutting off of a 
of the figure of the drummer on our right 
of the same, as well as a narrow strip from the 
foreground at the bottom of the whole. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the entire composi- 
tion was altered, the balance of its parts was 
destroyed, and much injury inflicted to Rem- 
prandt’s design and its intended effect. The 
engraved surface of the plate before us measures 
afin by 354in. The remarque is an outline 
of Rembrandt's father’s mill. 
A slight and uninspired sketch, reproduced 
apparently in lithography, signed ‘‘ Ernest 
Prater, Hawarden, May 24, ’98,” and repre- 
; senting Mr. Gladstone after death, supine, and 
with hands joined, has come to us without a 
publisher's name. 
Mr. Herbert Dicksee’s large original etching 
(Frost & Reed) called ‘Fellow Feeling’ pos- 
sesses plenty of sentiment as distinct from 
sentimentality, pathos of a rare and true quality, 
and a great deal of excellent workmanship in 
the principal figure of a group consisting of a 
London flower-girl seated with a nearly empty 
basket at her side, and a large, gaunt, hungry, 
and ownerless dog. The latter is the principal 
figure, and the better of the two. The girl is 
not ill designed, she is commonplace, and 
her expression, though in harmony with her 
action of offering part of her own food to 
the dog, is not nearly so touching nor really 
so fine as the face and attitude of the poor 
} creature she befriends. The girl’s head, also, 
is rather too big. There is a good deal of 
the character of a mezzotint in the etching. 
We have received an impression on Japanese 
paper, signed by the artist. 





SALES. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 22nd, 23rd, and 25th inst. the following. 


n the $$ Pictures: J. N. Sartorius, A Hunting Scene, 
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110). J. de Mabuse, The Penance of the Count 
ofToulouse, 105. Engravings: After Meissonier, 
1806, by J. Jacquet, 401. ; 1807, by the same, 
601. After Sir E. Landseer, Hunters at Grass, 
37l.; Monarch of the Glen, by T. Landseer, 
49, After Sir J. Reynolds, Countess Spencer, 
by Bartolozzi, 427. After J. Ward, Summer, 
) by W. Ward, 30/. After G. Morland, A Visit 
to the Child at Nurse, by W. Ward, 291. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. G. A. Storey, who has been a lifelong 
companion of the artists he writes about, has 
made great progress with a book called ‘Sketches 
from Memory,’ which is to be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. It will 
fill one volume, fully illustrated with memoranda 
made with that pencil which the author wields 
with rare spirit and deftness, and contains anec- 
dotes and memoranda about Dickens; Paris 
during the Revolution and Civil War; C. R. 
leslie ; the Landseers ; Leigh’s school in New- 
man Street ; ‘The Artist at the Breakfast Table’; 
the Royal Academy in 1852; early works under 
Pre-Raphaelite influences ; the author's friends, 
certain Spanish painters, their ways of life and 
studies ; an artist’s experiences in the Spanish 
Provinces and provincial cities; ‘The Model's 
Story,’ which is all about brigands as well as 
about ‘Our River ’and its author. Mr. Storey’s 
OWN experiences as a student, and later as an 
A.R.A., take a place in the narrative and are 
related with characteristic modesty. 


Taz authorities of the City, encouraged by 
the welcome accorded to the current exhibition 
of French pictures at Guildhall, have determined 
to repeat the experiment next year. 


— press view of the annual exhibition of 
¢ Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water 














Colours took place in the National Galleries at 
Edinburgh on Tuesday. 

Messrs. SEELEY & Co. announce that the 
next number of the Portfolio will appear on the 
15th of October and consist of an account of 
‘ Foreign Armour in England,’ by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner. It is the sequel to the same writer’s 
‘ Armour in England’ in the same serial. 

Mr. SMALL’s monograph on ‘ Scottish Wood- 
work of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies’ is to be reissued, but, unfortunately, 
the full-sized plates will be reduced one-half in 
the new edition. 

M. Léoroty Friamenc has been elected a 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in the 
place of Auguste Blanchard. 

M. Lucien MERteEtT, a distinguished writer 
on the archeology of Chartres and its neigh- 


| bourhood, a member of the Institut des Beaux- 


Arts, died at Chartres the other day. 

Tue historical and genre painter K. Gehrts, 
born in 1853 at Hamburg, has just died at 
Endenich, near Bonn. After having studied 
at the Art School of Weimar, he settled at 
Diisseldorf, where he was engaged for seven 
years on his principal work, the frescoes in the 
Treppenhaus of the Kunsthalle. At one time 
Gehrts acquired great popularity by hisquaintand 
weird figures of Kobold- and Heinzelmannchen. 
—We also hear of the death of the octogenarian 
ducal painter A. Barthel, of Brunswick, where 
he formerly held the post of Inspector of the 
Art Galleries. 








MUSIC 


THE WEEK. 


Royat OpErRA.—‘ Don Giovanni’; ‘ Aida.’ 
Season. 


THE only performance this summer of 
‘Don Giovanni’ took place at Covent 
Garden on Thursday last week, and was a 
conspicuous success. M. Renaud has learnt 
the Italian text and rendered it well, besides 
bearing himself successfully in a courtly 
manner as the gay libertine. The three 
female parts, Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, 
and Zerlina, were agreeably sustained re- 
spectively hy Madame Nordica, Miss Suzanne 
Adams, and Mlle. Zélie de Lussan. M. 
Edouard de Reszké has considerably im- 
proved on his original embodiment of 
Leporello. He is now humorous, as before, 
and not in the least vulgar. As to his 
rendering of the music, it may simply be 
described as practically unsurpassable. The 
insipid part of Don Ottavio—in which, 
however, is included one of the most beauti- 
ful of love-songs, ‘‘Il mio tesoro”—was 
sung extremely well by M. Bonnard, who 
possesses the true Italian vocal method, 
and the characters of the Commendatore 
and Masetto received justice from M. 
Journet and M. Gillebert. The so-called 
“dry” recitatives were again admirably 
played on a harpsichord by Mr. Dolmetsch. 

On the penultimate night of the summer 
season—that is to say, on Monday last— 
‘Aida’ was played for the only time this 
season. Madame Nordica improved on all 
her previous performances at Covent Garden 
in the titular part, her singing and acting 
as the heroine being supremely commend- 
able. Miss Marie Brema was nearly, if not 
quite, as good in the rdle of Amneris as 
Trebelli and Giulia Ravogli in past years. 
Herr Dippel again proclaimed himself a 
singer of the first rank as Radames, and 
M. Plangon as Pharaoh and Signor Cam- 
panari as Amonasro helped much to fill an 
excellent cast. 


Close of the 





The season closed on Tuesday, ‘ Roméo 
et Juliette ’ replacing ‘ Il Barbiere,’ 
originally announced. Gounod’s work 
was properly given in French, Madame 
Melba resuming her somewhat too serious, 
but vocally beautiful impersonation of Shak- 
speare’s heroine. Though not equal to M. 
Jean de Reszké, M. Saléza sang and acted 
well as Romeo, and the other parts 
were well sustained. The season has 
been notable for the predominance of 
modern German and French works over the 
old-fashioned Italian operas, Wagner having 
been represented nearly thirty times. It is 
said that next year there will be a reaction. 
Whether that will suit the subscribers re- 
mains to be perceived. 








Musical Gossiy, 


We have received the following concerning 
the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company :— 

“The Liquidator and Committee of Share- 

holders acting with him have so far progressed 
with their negotiations as to be able to announce 
that arrangements have now been made for the 
commencement of the next tour at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, on Monday, the 22nd of August, 
and rehearsals will commence on Monday, the 15th 
of August, in London. Upon the passing in June 
last of the resolution to wind up the company the 
fuuctions of the directors ipso facto ceased, and 
the statement that has recently been made that two 
directors have resigned is, therefore, an error.” 
It is very satisfactory to learn that the com- 
pany will not cease to exist, in spite of its 
severe losses during the past season, for its 
disappearance would be a serious loss to operatic 
art in this country. 

ARRANGEMENTS are already being made for 
the autumn, winter, and spring musical season. 
Some we have mentioned, and Herr Elderhorst 
has arranged for no fewer than twenty-four 
chamber concerts to take place at the Steinway 
Hall on consecutive Wednesday afternoons, 
commencing October 19th, with an interval at 
Christmas. 

Tuer Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society 
has issued its prospectus for the coming 
season. On November 9th there will be 
a concert recital of Gounod’s ‘La Reine 
de Saba,’ in the English version entitled 
‘Trene’; on December 8th an _ orchestral 
concert, with an attractive programme ; on 
Boxing Day ‘The Messiah’; on February 9th 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘ Martyr of Antioch,’ with 
a miscellaneous selection ; on March 2ndanother 
orchestral concert ; and on the 23rd of the same 
month Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah.’ Mr. Henry J. 
Wood remains the conductor of the society. 

Sones adapted for rural gatherings at the 
present time will, of course, be welcome, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 of ‘*Country-House Ditties” 
(Boosey & Co.) should be in large request. The 
first, entitled ‘Cricket,’ has words by Harry 
and Leo Trevor and music by Alfred Scott 
Gatty ; and as regards the second the words and 
music are both from the pen of Mr. Gatty. The 
music of both is appropriately cheerful, and 
each song has a choral refrain, which can be 
dispensed with if necessary. 

Herr SrecrRIED WAGNER'S opera ‘Die 
Birenhiuter’ is to be produced late in the 
autumn at the Munich Hoftheater. Musicians 
will wonder whether genius in this instance 
will prove hereditary. 








DRAMA 


in cme 


THE WEEK. 


‘THE SAD SHEPHERD.’ A Play in Three Unfinished Acts. 
By Ben Jonson. 


Nor quite so well suited for the produc- 
tion of a pastoral play as the glades of 
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Combe House or the groves of Canizzaro 
is the quadrangle of Fulham Palace, lent 
to the Elizabethan Stage Society for the 
performance of Jonson’s ‘Sad Shepherd.’ 
The environment contributed none the less 
to the attractions of an entertainment 
which had interest to others beside the 
student and the antiquary. That Ben’s 
verses (some of them among the daintiest 
he ever wrote) gain by oral delivery may 
not be said. The performance, however, 
though it.is not strong from an histrionic 
standpoint, is creditable, and furnishes a 
fairly lifelike presentation of country life 
and superstitions in early—it is well to 
be vague and indefinite—times. Things 
such as the incarcerating Earine in a tree 
had to be taken upon trust, and the figure 
of the shepherd wailing his lost love was 
not very impressive. Still the chase after 
the witch by the meute of dogs and men, 
and her ultimate capture in the shape of 
a hare, were vivacious and amusing, and 
other portions were not void of suggestion. 
This is not the occasion to reopen the ques- 
tion whether ‘The Sad Shepherd’ is the 
same piece with ‘The May Lord,’ a pastoral 
concerning which, in his ‘Conversations 
with Drummond of Hawthornden,’ Jonson 
communicates some information. It may be 
said that Prof. Dowden, in a few valuable 
remarks contributed to the published pro- 
gramme, expresses doubts as to the identity, 
which was first asserted by Mr. Fleay, and 
after him, as is stated, at second hand 
and without acknowledgment, by J. A. 
Symonds. No definite information about 
the date of the play or the reason for its 
not having been completed is forthcoming, 
though a new and plausible conjecture is 
hazarded by Prof. Dowden. Something 
might possibly be learnt if we could ascer- 
tain why Jonson makes his witch and one 
or two other unattractive characters 
speak Lowland Scotch. One cannot but 
wonder whether this noteworthy feature 
is due to the visit of Ben to Hawthornden 
or to some irritation against the Scotch 
who had followed James I. to London. 
Offence was, it is known, caused by the 
allusions to the Scotch in ‘Eastward Ho,’ 
and Jonson shared the imprisonment 
inflicted on Chapman and Marston, his 
associates in authorship. 

‘The Sad Shepherd’ abounds in poetical 
lines. Milton himself, in ‘Comus,’ needs 
scarcely disown the opening raptures of 
Eglamour :— 

Here she was wont to go! and here! and here! 
Just where these daisies, pinks, and violets grow, 
The world may find the spring by following her. 


And where she went the flowers took thickest 
root, &c, 

The temptation to quote must be resisted 
in the case of a play with which the student 
is supposed to be familiar. A tendency to 
Marinism is to be observed, and is pardon- 
able in a work written to some extent under 
Italian influence. The comic scenes are not 
without a certain amount of hilarity. Some 
few expressions had to be cut out. One 
speech of the witch has been justly con- 
demned as the most obscene in the English 
drama. 








Sir Walter Raleigh: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By W. J. Dixon, B.A. (Hatchard & Co.)—Mr. 
Dixon’s work is not a tragedy ; it is a series of 





episodes linked together by nothing stronger 
than the fact that they are supposed to form 

rt of the same life. The first scene is thus in 

aris on the night of the St. Bartholomew, and 
Raleigh kills one of three Guisards who attempt 
his life, and is superfluously penitent over his 
action. In the second scene we are at Green- 
wich, and see Raleigh spread his mantle for 
Elizabeth to tread upon. We then pass to 
Windsor, to Plymouth Hoe, to Kilcolman 
Castle, and so to Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, where we see our hero kneeling at 
the block. Such incidents as are depicted are 
conveyed in that turgid, stilted language that is 
supposed to be blank verse. It will be a good 
day for English literature when no aspirant will 
dare to write 

Hail! Ladies sweet as Nymphs of Tempe’s Vale, 


With cheeks aglow like Dian’s mid the chase, 
As Venus lovely and as Vesta pure. 


We give this with all its wealth or superfluity 
of capital letters. Why should not such stuff 
be continued antiphonally, and the ladies answer 
in similar style ?—- 

Hail! Warriors bold as Men of Ancient Days, 


With arms like Mars’s ‘* forged for proof eterne,” 
As Paris handsome, as Achilles brave. 


‘“‘This is,” as Touchstone says, ‘‘the very 
false gallop of verses; why do you _ infect 
yourself with them?” Mr. N. C. Bishop 
Culpepper supplies some agreeable vignettes 
and other illustrations. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of novelties for the winter 
season were made in the speeches of Mr. Tree 
at Her Majesty’s and Mr. Alexander at the 
St. James’s. The interest of these had, how- 
ever, been previously discounted. At two 
highly favoured theatres novelty will not be 
required. Mr. Cyril Maude will on September 
3rd reopen the Haymarket with ‘The Little 
Minister,’ and Mr. Wyndham at a later date 
will return to the Criterion in ‘ The Liars.’ 

TuE 1st of September had been fixed for the 
production of three novelties. To avoid need- 
less collision the first performance of ‘ The Gipsy 
Earl’ is now to be given on August 3lst. The 
reopening of Her Majesty’s under Miss Nether- 
sole with ‘The Termagant’ and the production at 
the Lyric of ‘ Little Miss Nobody ’ are both fixed 
for September Ist. Why have managers now 
grown so mistrustful of Saturdays, long the 
most popular and always the best day for a new 
production ? 

In addition to the theatres already mentioned 
the Garrick closed its doors on Tuesday night. 

TEeRRY’s THEATRE reopened on Tuesday night 
with ‘Our Boys,’ in which Mr. Thorne appeared 
for the first time in London in the part of 
Perkyn Middlewick. Other characters were 
em by Miss Esmé Beringer, Miss Emily 

horne, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. Gillmore, and 
other members of Mr. Thorne’s company. 

WueEn ‘Rupert of Hentzau’ is dramatized 
for Mr. Alexander, Anthony Hope will, we 
fancy, have to substitute a happy termination 
for that of the novel. 

Mr. Epwin AbBey, R.A., will design scenery 
for the forthcoming revival at the Lyceum of 
‘Richard II.,’ for which Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
will compose the incidental music. 

‘THe BELLRINGER,’ a new drama by Messrs. 
Sutton Vane and Shirley, was produced on 
Monday at the Grand Theatre, Islington. 

‘A Man or Forty,’ a new play by Mr. Walter 
Frith, will be produced by Mr. George Alex- 
ander at Glasgow. 

A new theatre in Dalston was opened on 
Monday by Messrs. Milton Bode and Edward 
Compton with a performance of ‘Davy [sic] 
Garrick.’ 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. B. M.—H. C.—C. G.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FRER, 





Small colombier 8vo. 21s. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 
Bart. A Record and Review. By MALCOLM 
BELL. With over 100 Illustrations. Thirg 
Edition. With Binding designed by Gleesog 
White. 

‘*Mr. Malcolm Bell’ hb i 

finest pa var me onl the Resor yo: Pe a = > 

it, and is a worthy tribute to the work of one of our greatest 

painters.” — Times. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his, 


Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER I 
VALLANCE, M.A. F.8.4. With 60 Illustra. 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait, 
Imperial 8vo. 25s, net. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1500- 
1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A, 
Author of ‘The Formal Garden in England,’ 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and 
Old Prints and Drawirgs. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS. The 


Last Untrodden Alpine Peaks: an Account of 
Ascents of the Croda del Lago, the Little and 
Great Zinnen, the Cinque ‘Torri, the Finf. 
fingerspitze, and the Langkofel. By the Rey, 
J. SANGER DAVIES, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and Member of the Alpine Club, 
With a Coloured Plate, Map, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By Dr. Claude 
WILSON, Member of the Alpine Club. With 
IlJustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the } 
Alpine Club. f 

Small 8vo. 2s. 


SAILING. By E. F. Knight (‘Times’ | 
Correspondent in Havana), With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE: 


some Hints to Beginners. By H. 8. C. 


—a 





EVERARD. A Practical Manual. With 22 
Illustrations from Life, 
**One of the very best books of its class.” — Referee. 


eee 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN TWELVE 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, red edges, 4s. 6d. each. 
CHURCH COMMENTARY ON 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. M. ¥. SADLER, 
Late Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. 
The ACTS of the HOLY APOSTLES. 
With Notes, Critical and Practical, 4 Maps 
illustrating St. Paul’s Journeys, and Intro- 
ductory Notes, 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES.—New Vol. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 


With 46 Illustrations, 





LONDON MATRICULATION, JAN., 1899. 

Now ready, BOOKS XIII. and XIV. together, 

3s. 6d.; or separately, BOOK XIII, 2s. 6¢.; 
BOOK XIV., 2s. 6d. 

OVID.— METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOKS XIII. and XIV. With Introduction 
and Notes by C. H. KEENE, M.A., Professor 
of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork. 


a 
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London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE. 











MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 104d. 


un) BRADSHAW'’S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by post, 2s. 4d. 


BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of EUROPE, 


including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d. cloth; by post, 4s, 1d. 





ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, ls. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

| BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with Maps. Price 


1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


} BRADSHAW'S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, German, 


Italian, and Spanish, Bound in cloth, 1s, each, post free. 





PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the same through the above 
well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. 
Passport Cases from ls. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
| Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘“ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 
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‘“‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.’’—Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1391, 


‘¢ The Gardeners’ Chronicle, one of the most justly renowned horticultural journals of the world, celebrates 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation.”—Revue Horticole, Paris, January 16, 1891. 


‘It is one of those gardening journals that have become a necessity.” 
Botanical Gazette (American), February, 1891. 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


“The ‘TIMES’ of HORTICULTURE.” 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


Every Friday. Price 3d. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 





The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has been for over Fifty Years the Leading Journal of its 
class. It has achieved this position because, while specially devoting itself to supplying the daily require- 
ments of gardeners of all classes, much of the information furnished is of such general and permanent value 


that the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is looked up to as the standard authority on the subjects of which 
it treats. 
CIRCULATION. 


Its relations with amateur and professional gardeners and with the Horticultural Trade of all countries 


are of a specially extensive character, and its circulation is constantly increasing. Since the reduction in | 


price the circulation has increased to the extent of over 90 per cent. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Its contributors comprise the leading British Gardeners and many of the most eminent men of science 


at home and abroad. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has obtained an international reputation for the accuracy, 
permanent utility, and artistic effect of its illustrations of Plants. These Illustrations, together with the 


Original Articles and Monographs, render the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE an indispensable work of 


reference in all garden reading-rooms and botanical libraries. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-Page Engravings, Lithographs, and other Illustrations of large size are frequently given as 
Supplements, without extra charge. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s, ; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3s, 9d.; post free. 
All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.0.s to be made payable 
at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. COVE. Cheques should be crossed 


“DRUMMOND.” 








Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. 





OFFICE: 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
GAIETY CHRONICLES. By John Hollingshead. Fully illus- 


trated. Demy 8vo. 21s, 


The LIFE of WILLIAM TERRISS. By A. J. Smythe. Fully 


illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI and JAMAN. By R. Austin 





FREEMAN. With many Illustrations. Two Maps. Large demy 8vo. 2ls. 

ON PLAIN and PEAK: Sport in Bohemia and Tyrol. By 
R. LL. HODGSON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A NORTHERN HIGHWAY of the TSAR. By Aubyn Trevor- 
BATTYE, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of DEMOCRACY. By Edwin 
LAWRENCE GODKIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of the MUTINY in DELHI. 
Translated from the Originals by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, C.S.I. (Bengal Civil Service). 
Demy 8vo. with large Map and 2 Portraits, 12s. 

ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By R. de la Sizeranne. 

DANTE’ S TEN HEAVENS: a Study in the ‘Paradiso. By 

EDMUND GARDNER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ A valuable addition to any Dante Library.” 

“ onthe CHRONICLE says :—‘“* A fascinating and masterly book...... His book is an elaborate and erudite exposition 

The NATURE POEMS of GEORGE MEREDITH. With 
20 Full-Page Pictures in Photogravure by William Hyde. The Edition is limited to 500 Copies for sale in England 
and America, of which 150 Copies are on Large Hand-made Paper, and contain an extra Etched Frontispiece signed 
by the Artist, the price being 5/. 5s. net_ per volume, whilst of the remaining 350 copies the price is 27. 12s. 6d. net per 

PHILIP LAFARGUE’S NEW NOVEL. 
STEPHEN BRENT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
POPULAR FICTION. 

The POTENTATE. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 6s. 

The MACMAHON. By Owen Blayney. 6s. 

DRACULA. By Bram Stoker. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
The DARK WAY of LOVE. By Charles Le Goffic. 
WINGATE RINDER. 33s. 6d. 


Translated by 


NEW NOVELS. 
DINKINBAR. By Herbert C. MacIlwaine, Author of ‘The Twilight 


Reef.’ 6s. 
An ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna Woods. 6s. 
The MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 6s. 
A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By Joseph F. Charles. 6s. 
The STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. By Paul Leicester Ford, Author 


of ‘The Hon. Peter Stirling.’ 3s. 6 


CONSTABLE’S SERIES OF HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, FSA, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. per volume, 
HAROLD. Lord Lytton. WESTWARD HO! C. Kingsley. 
CAMP of REFUGE. C. Macfarlane. READING ABBEY. C. Macfarlane. 


The USE of the HAND CAMERA. By Clive Holland. With numerous 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 
This book should be in the hands of all Amateur Photographers. 











THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD The ADVENTURES of HARRY 
FEVEREL. RICHMOND. 
RHODA FLEMING. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
SANDRA BELLONI. The EGOIST. 
VITTORIA. The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. An ESSAY on COMEDY. 
The AMAZING MARRIAGE. SELECTED POEMS. 
Others to fullon. 








2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER eontains— 

NOTES -—From Holborn to the Strand—Ancient Zodiacs—Inverury— 
Leigh—Kegent Square— Love’s Labour’s Lost ’—‘* Piggin ”—Field- 
Names—Good Friday Custom—Tobacce in Engiand—* Brazen-soft ”’ 
—Salad Oil. 

QUERIES :—Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem’— Scottish Rodyguards— 
Cowslip—Gladstone and Anonymous Letters—Capt. Gibbs—John- 
son's Two Books — Bridget Cheynell— ‘The Book of ‘Tropenell— 


Grindleford Bridge—‘“ ‘Tata ’’—Allium—‘ Three Jovial Huntsmen ’"— 
Mather: Clattworthy — br. Stukeley’s House — Raphael — Cooke 
Family—Rey. G. Huntley —“ The key of the street ’’— Local Saying— 


Soleby — Labrusca —Sir Thomas Munro—John Hitchcock —Cann 
Oftice—Chintz Gowns—Marriage Customs. 

REPLIES :—Houses without Staircases — Mrs. Gibbs — Historic Pere 
spective—Cheltenham—Portrait of Queen Charlotte—‘‘ ‘ Modestest ” 
—Popular Fables—Ennius—‘‘ Hokeday ”—Fogie — Domestic Imple- 
ment— Orders of Friars—Scott on Grimm's ‘Popular Stories’— 

“* Dewsiers’’—Slavonic Names— —Episcopal Families— Wart-curing— 
Martin Luther — Brummell — *‘ Horse-chestnut”"—Marginal Refer- 
ences in the Bible—Bally—Pattens— Latin Epitaph—Ravensworth— 
Sir M. Stukeley—‘‘ Heron ’’—African Names— Muggerhanger—Burns 
and Coleridge — Wada — De Burghs —Cordwainer —George Old— 
Washington Family— ‘there is a garden in her face’ ’—Paejami a— 
Cope and Mitre— Benjamin ‘Thorpe— Prime Minister —‘‘ Anigo- 
santhus ”’—Lily of Wales. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—O'Connor’s ‘Facts about Bookworms ’—Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Essay on Western Civilization’— Laag's Scott's ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES : ae Aeon esa Zodiacs—Cry ptograms—‘ ‘Wishy-washy’’ 
_* out’ ‘Tommy Atkins’’—Col. Dalbiac’s ‘ Dictionary of 
oeumeane —"The Printer Again — Historic Stones at the Royal 
Exchange — Shipton Parish Registers—‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye’— 
Book-Borrowing—‘‘Solamen miseris,” &c.—‘ The Birds of Ciren- 
cester.’ 

QUERIES :—‘‘ Whose curtain never outward swings’’—Lords Lieu- 
tenant—‘‘Uno ayulso,’’&c.—M P. and Statue of Gold—Upham— 
Spade Guinea—Child’s Hymn— Hamlake—Helmsley—The Septua- 
gint—‘ Kilmarnock Mirror ’—‘* Whitsul’'"—‘: Come, lasses and lads,” 
&c.—Picture Marks—Rev. 8. Kogers—Johnson—Thoroton Gould’s 
ae e—The Six Clerks in Chancery—Duchess of Kendal—Authors 

yanted. 

REPLIES :—‘“‘Strenux nos exercet inertia’—‘‘To Sue’’—Johnson’s 
Residence in Bolt Court—Gladstone as a Verse-Writer—Source of 
Quotation—Malcolm Hamilton—*: Down to the ground ’’— Patches— 
San Lanfranco — Charle les Il1.—Beards—Christian Names—‘“ Cho- 
riasmus’’—Horace Walpole—Kishop Ezekiel Hopkins—‘‘ Flam ”— 
‘The Mauthe Doog—The Greek Church in Soho—Massage—Titles of 
Pictures—Oakapple Day—Pickwickian Manners—Stonyhurst Cricket 

‘Buried for truth’’—Short a v. Italian a— ‘Campus’’—Stolen 
Relics Restored—Miles Standish’s Wife—Keference Wanted—James 
Cox’s Mnseum—"' 'liger”—Arms of Slane—Port Arthur—Branding 
Prisoners—* The ‘‘ Scouring" of Land—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Murray’s ‘Historical English Dictionary ’— 
Weaver and Bate’s ‘Index to Collinson’s History of Somerset ‘— 
Rye’s ‘Church and Parish of Cawston ’*—Macmillan Be Brydall’ s 
‘Iona ’— Journal of the Ex-Libris Society ’—‘ The Reliquary. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





T H £E AT H EN # U M 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
The ATHENEUM for July 16 contains Articles on 
JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
VALE PRESS EDITION Of VAUGHAN’S POEMS. 
CALENDAR of TREASURY BOOKS and PAPERS. 
DR. BLASS on the PHILOLOGY of the GOSPELS. 
A REVISED RECORD of the LONDON CLERGY. 
A HISTORY of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
CALENDAR of PATENT ROLLS of the FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
NEW NOVELS—Stephen Brent; Miss Toi and the Prophets; The 
Actor-Manager; The Wooings of pao Pettyfer ; Les Amours de 
Don Juan. 
INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. 
SHORT STORIES. 
BOOKS on GLASGOW. 
BOOKS on BANKING. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
EDMUND WALLER; ‘The ART of WAR in the MIDDLE AGES’; 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 1898; MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Audubon and his Journals ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Chippendale Furniture ; saDeary ‘Table ; The cee 
logical Institute at L The A 
Peterborough; The Engineers and - ‘Temples at Phile ; ‘The 
Burne-Jones Sale ; Goss SSip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Mr. d’s Gaiety Chronicles ; Gossip. 
The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 











MYHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 64., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a“SWAN” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific phen of to-day pronounce itasa 
ERFECT PEN.” 
It adds eS to celerity and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, —— & BARD, Dept. D., 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 

‘5a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exch Street, 
ALLEN 8 SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 














ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEAD. 


INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Cs Constitutions, 


ren, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MAX PEMBERTON produces the Best Novel he 
has written. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


KRONSTADT. By Max Pemberton. 

“*Kronstadt’ is BY FAR THE BEST BOOK Mr. Max 
Pemberton has written; more than that, it is as adven- 
turous and exciting a romance as has been published these 
many seasons.”—Outlook. 

“*Kronstadt’ is BEYOND MEASURE SUPERIOR in 
all respects to anything that Mr. Pemberton has hitherto 
done.”—Daily Mail. 

* * Three Large Editions having already been 
exhausted, the work has again been reprinted, and 
Copies can now be obtained at all Booksellers’, 





E. W. HORNUNG scores a remarkable success, 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. Hor- 


NUNG, Author of ‘The Rogue’s March,’ ‘ My 
Lord Duke,’ &c. 

**Mr. Hornung, in his fine story ‘ Young Blood,’ deserves 
no little praise. Indeed, his portrait of Gordon Lowndes 
is nothing less than masterly...... One of the cleverest novels 
of the season.”—Zru'h. 

*** Young Blood’ is the best book Mr. Hornung has yet 
achieved. A very interesting story, and most ingeniously 
worked out.”—Athenaum. 


*.* This work is already reprinting, to meet the 
large demand, 





The Author of ‘Rudder Grange’ creates a new 
masterpiece. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


The GIRL at COBHURST. By 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


‘*¢The Girl at Cobburst’ is a surprise......The cook, Mrs. 
La Fleur, is the most original and diverting of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s creations. She would have delighted Wilkie Collins. 
pease e think Miss Panney is THE MASTERPIECE OF 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘RUDDER GRANGE.’ ’— World. 

** A rarit; The central figure is a delightful old maiden 
lady, Miss Panney, of a masterful and managing temper, 
but thoroughly generous and good at heart, and, in spite of 
her early disappointment in love, an inveterate matcbmaker. 
THE EPISODES ARE HANDLED WITH UNFAILING 
CHARM and a keen appreciation of the fresh and infectious 
enthusiasm of youth.”—Spectator. 





HEADON HILL writes the most thrilling Novel 
of the day. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


SPECTRE GOLD: a Romance of 
Klondyke. By HEADON HILL, Author of 
‘By a Hair’s Breadth.’ With 8 Illustrations 
by Fred Pegram. 

**Dick Osborne’s bairbreadth escapes are MANIFOLD 
AND THRILLING,.AND EACH IS NARROWER THAN 
THE LAST......Few readers will put down ‘Spectre Gold’ 
unfinished.”—Atheneum. 





ROBERT MACHRAY enters the field of Novelists 
with a strong Story. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


GRACE O'MALLEY: Princess and 
Pirate. By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


“‘ The story is essentially a romance, but it is wonderfully 
realistic; it is well constructed, though there is more than 
fiction in the story of Grace O’Malley’s union with Richard 
Burke, the father of the founder of the Mayo family. 
There are some fine dramatic touches in the episode of 
Grace’s arrest and subsequent release from the custody of 
the English Governor.”—Scotsman. 

***Grace O'Malley’ once taken up will prove so en- 
thralling that it will not be laid aside till finished.” 

Liverpool Courier. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


TREASURE ISLAND. Library Edition, 
Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. ; People’s Edition, 6d. 
The BLACK ARROW. Library Edition, 6s.; 

Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE, Library Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


6s. ; 


KIDNAPPED. Library Edition, 6s.; Popular 
Kdition, 3s. 6d. 

CATRIONA. Library Edition, 6s.; Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


ISLAND NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENTS. Library 
Edition, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The WRECKER. By R. L. STEVENSON and 
Lioyp OsbpouRNE. Library Edition, 6s ; Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 





BY Q. 
(A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
IA. A Love Story. 33. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 6a. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s.; People’s Edition, 6d, 
“TI SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s, 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5s. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
Ty SERIES HISTORY of TROY TOWN. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 


BY J. M. BARRIE. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. With 9 Illustrations 
by W. Hole, R.S.A. Fifty-third Thousand, 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. With Full-Page I)lus- 
trations by W. Hatherell, RI. Forty-third Thousand, 
6s. 








BY MAX PEMBERTON. 
A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 

The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 6s. 
The IRON PIRATE. 65s. 
The SEA WOLVES, 6s. 
The LITTLE HUGUENOT, 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 33. 6d. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. Popular Edition, 
3s. 6d.; People’s Edition, 6d. 


1s. 6d. 








| 





BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
A STORY-TELLER'’S PACK. 65. 
MRS. CLIFFS YACHT. 63. 
The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 6s. 


POMONA’S TRAVELS, Cheap Edition, just pub. 
lished, 3s. 6d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6s. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 
The ROGUE’S MARCH, 6s, 
“TINY LUTTRELL.” Cheap Edition, just pub. 

lished, 3s. 6d. 
BY HEADON HILL. 

BY a HAIR’S BREADTH. 6s. 


BY J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
The HISPANIOLA PLATE. 3s. 6d. 


- BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER. 
CUPID’S GARDEN. 6s. 


BY SARAH PITT. 
A LIMITED SUCCESS. 6s. 


BY FRANCIS HEATH FRESH- 
FIELD. 
The WROTHAMS of WROTHAM COURT. 6s. _ 




















~ BY L. T. MEADE. 
The MEDICINE LADY. 3s. 6d. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. 33. 6d. 
The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE. 33, 6d. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW. 3s. 6d. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WHAT CHEER! 63. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN ! 


BY S. WALKEY. 
ROGUES of the FIERY CROSS, 58. 











3s. 6d. 





BY W. G. TARBET. 
ILL-GOTTEN GOLD. 6s. 











Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 
| B. W. LEADER, R.A. 





NOW READY, complete in ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, price 7s, 6d. 


CASSELL’S 
ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1898. 


The most Complete and Perfect Pictorial Representation of the Royal Academy Exhibition ever issued. 


This Work contains Reproductions of important Pictures in this Year’s Academy by 
H. HERKOMER, R.A. 
T. S. COOPER, R.A. 

V. C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
W. DENDY SADLER. 
T. C. GOTCH, &c., 





That appear in no other Publication. 
| “ Very beautiful are the blocks herein contained, the printing and paper being quite perfect.” 


Vanity Fair. 








Editorial Communications should be aaaressed to “The Editor” — Adverti 





and Busi 


Lewers to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C, 
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Agente for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. Jobn Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 20, 1898. 








